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„ philoſophe de Sans, ſouoi. 
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T0 THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


Tus 
EARL OF CHARLEMONT. | 
25 My Lond. 3 
IJ HAVE not the 8 of being 


known to your Lordſhip.— My ſole 


reaſon, then, for preſenting theſe 
volumes to you, ariſes from the | 
reſpect and efteem I have often 
heard the author of them profeſs 
towards your . 8 perſon and 
character. 
Upon reading the following pages 
to me one day, he ſtopped at the 
end of a particular chapter, and 
- expreſſed himſelf thus: Sift ſaid, 
That if there were but a dozen 
A2 


1 
141 


4 in | the world, he 8 


burn his Gulliver. In like manner, = 

added he, I declare, that if there 
were only as many Charlemonts in 
theſe kingdoms, I would alſo com- 
mit my * Primmer to the flames.” 


So honourable a teſtimony as this, 


ſufficiently juſtifies the | preference 
with which I ſubſcribe. myſelf, on 
this l , your rites 5 


oft humble 


THE EDITOR. 


* This article will unfold itſelf in due time, | 


THE 
"FDITOR 
10 + us 


N RA DER; 


I HERE preſen the public with the re- 
mains of an author, who has long en- 
tertained and amuſed them, and who has 
been the ſubject both of applauſe and cen- 
ſure—himſelf equally regardleſs of both, — 
He was a ſecond Democritus „ who ſported 


his opinions freely , juſt as his philoſophy, 


or his fancy, led the way: and as he, in- 


filled no profligate principle, nor ſolicit. 


| ed any looſe defire, the work that could 


pollibly be ſaid, of the very worſt part 
of his writings, might be only, that they 


were as indecent, but as innocent at the. 


Ty 
ſame time, as the ſprawling of an infapt 
on the floor, | 1 
And I ſhall give you here his own ſenti- 
ments. about this matter, which 1 have 
taken, ex ore ſuo, from one of the fol- 
lowing pages. ö 
« And I, who am m yſelf a perfect 1 
ſopher of the French ſchool, whoſe motto 
is Ride, fi ſapis, do affirm, that writings | 
which divert or exhilarate the mind A 
though ever ſo arch or free, provided they 
appear to have no other ſcope, ought not 
to be reprehended with too methodiſiicat 
a ſeverity—while thoſe, indeed, cannot 
be too loudly anathematized, which aim 
directly, or even with the moſt remote 
obliquity , againſt any one principle of 
honour, morals, or religion *. 5 
Theſe notes were deſigned by the au- 
thor, to frame a larger work from than 
the preſent, to be publiſhed after he ſhould 


= See this. Volume chap. XI. 


| | vir 

find himſelf—or the publie—tired of the 
ſportive incoherence of his former vo- 
lumes: but his untimely and unexpected 
death prevented him from digeſting and 

'l completing this ſcheme. 

| | Theſe ſheets had been put into my hands 

ſome time before this unhappy event, to 
correct or cancel, as I ſhould think Pro. 
per, and he left them with me, on his | 

deathbed, to diſpoſe of after what manner 
I might chooſe—either to be kept among 
1 my, miſcellaneous papers, for my o-. 
N amuſement, or publiſhed to the world, 
| or thrown into the fire, —Hik expreſſion 


to me, upon that affecting occaſion, was 


equally elegant and flattering— 
- Et dixit moriens—Te nunc habet ifta 
ſecundum. | | 
-I imagined, that any tract of this au- 
thor, eſpecially into which he transfuſes 
WK lo much of his very ſoul, might afford ſome 
| | entertainment to the public; and I have, 


| therefore, committed theſe incorrect pieces, 


vii! 
and unfiniſhed fketches, to the preſs, 
without attempting to make any manner 
of addition or alteration. in them, except 
the leaving out of ſome paſſages, that were 
either znintelligible— or too plain. 
And if there ſhould yet appear to have 
remained ſome other particulars, which 
the ferupulous reader may think to have 
needed the farther uſe of the fle, I am 
very certain that: he will meet with ſuf⸗ 
geient matter, in the reſt of the work, to 
make the author's apology, and to ſerve 
alſo as a juſtification of | 
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PRIVATE LETTER 
5 
TEE AUTHOR ro THE EDITOR. 
TO ONE IN A MILLION, 
My very good' Friend, 


I AM juſt returned from hunting o'er the ' 


35 hills and far away; and as my manner 


| has ever been, whether riding, walking, 
ſkating, ſwimming, or boating — and I 
dare venture to hold a wager that it would 


be the ſame if I was flying—to revolye 


thoſe ſubjects in my mind, which I pur- 
pole, at any time of my life, to diſcuſs 
in writing, your requeſt to me lately has 
occupied my whole thoughts all this morn- 


5 F 
= 
* 


1 2 : 
* 3 . 
Oy Porto ty oy. PF IE OI 2 en" ern 


ing. | Emperieris non Dianam magis in 


* 


montibus, quam Minervam inerrare, as 
Pliny fays. | | 
In ſuch a memoiring and memorable 


age as this, why not write my own me- 


moirs? vecratus toties. T have gone through 


a multitude of novels within theſe few 
7 palt, and have attended, with moſt 


exemplary ' patience and perſeverance i 


chapter after chapter, in hope that the 


next anecdote might poſſibly make me 


ſome amends for the dullnels of the former. 


In yain! Modern noveliſts ſeem to be de- 


. S £ 1 Fo 8 [4 
_ Keient, even in invention, We forgive them 


their total want of Tanguage, byte, mo- 
ral, character or ſentiment. | 


My ſeries of life has happily ſaved me 


the entire labour of conception. For the 


mere literal narrative of my adventures, 
from the moment I was uticaſed from my 
firſt envelope, till the inflant Iſhal eſcape 
from this ſecond caul—for the context and 
at life will probably 


inn 


complexion of 


kIII 
: form the. weft and hue of my future 
would amuſe and intereſt my readers, 
though recited i in the fmplicity,o of my nurſe, 
the ſtupidity of my pedagogues, or the 
tediouſneſs of modern memoiriſts; who 
may be ſaid, according to Ariftotle's figure, 
ſtyled Paronomaſa, to write more pour 
Faim , than Fame. For I take neceſſity to 
be a mule that's fairly worth Zhe Vine, 
and literary Fame to be lineally derived 
from Fames. . 


_ 


Largitor ingenii venter. 


y Pray don't be alarmed at the word Av- 
ran, which I have choſen to make the 
title of theſe papers, I am not turned Muſ- 
ſulman; but TI hate appropriated names, be- 
_ cauſe they reſtrain the language too much, 
and are apt to lead to ſuperſtition. And 
I ſee no reaſon why my vifions and va- 
garies have not as good a right to be called 


AI Koran, or The Koran, as the inven - 


RI 
tions and impofitions of Mahomet ; which 
were Ryled o, merely as being a collec- 
tion of chapters—for ſo the word in Arabic 
fignifles, ' - 1 


* 


But to proceed 


N : £ 1 5 
* * . % 
1 . 
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"CHAP. T1 
THE CHANCE-MEDLEP. 


As I am, at length and long-run, ſafely 
delivered into the world, and fairly enter- 
ed into life, I think it high time now to 
give you ſome account of myſelf—ſo often 
promiſed, and ſo long delayed—which I 
hall do, in as few words as the nature 
of the ſubject, and the writer of it, will 
permit. Hic vir, hic eſt, tibi quem pro- 
mitti ſaepius audis. 

I was really born— no doubt on't: for 
if I had not, I ſhould never have pre- 
tended to ſay ſo—But firft let me account 
for .myſelf, in the character I at preſent 
| Rand before you, as an author—which I 
never intended—nor indeed was ever in- 
tended—to be. I happened to become one 
by mere chance. 
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_ Chance has ever been my fate. My fa- 
ther never deſigned me any manner of 
education. He was a brave ſoldier, and 
deſpiſed it. What a power of courage he 
muſt have had! So I learned to read and 
write, by chance. I miched once to ſchool, 
and picked up a little literature, by chance. 
I never meant to marry, and yet it was 
my luck. to get-a wife, I never had any 
patron, but was provided for by fortune. 
Chance, Luck, and Fortune, then, have 
been my Clotho, Atropos, and Lacheſis— 
and ſo I have aſſumed. the cognomen of. 
Tri rea juncta in uno which is another 
chance alſo; as I never once thought of. 
| ſuch a derivation, before this very inſtant. 
8 But how an author by chance 4 prithee 2 
4 | —Fl tell vou, if New 1 have but a nde. 
patience. | 


* 


e 
IE CRITICAL REVIEWERS. 
Tais method. of diriding a ſubject in- 


to chapters „is an admirable expedient 
for your penny worth wits, „and your. two- 


J 
4 
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0 penny readers It ſerves. as reſting pauſes ; 


to both. 


Diviſum fro do a Net opus. 


The Bible itſelf might, perhaps, to ſome, 
appear tedious, if it was not for the com- 
fortable relief of chapters. 

Beides, the intervals, or white lines , 
as the printers Ryle them, help to ſwell 
the volume like a bladder; or may be 
compared to an article of potted ſaw-duft 
in a Bill of fare, which helps to cover @ 


table, though it adds nothing to the feaft. 


Here now I expect that my old acquaint- 
ance the vx - critical Reviewers will be 
apt to remark upon this pallage, that theſe 
ſpaces are the moſt valuable parts of my 


books, as a blank is better than a blot at. 


any time, with other infpidities of the 
lame ſort. 


But let them prate; for I have long fince 
brought myſelf to be very well able to 
bear with them, by becoming regardleſs. 


equally of their applauſe or cenſure, True 


critics, like hawks, hunt for pleaſure; but 


the Reviewers, like vultures i only for 


r *. | | >. 
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And, for this reaſon, I don't think that 
one ſhould be too ſevere againſt the poer 
devils neither. They ought rather to be- 

C come the object of our pity than reſent- 40 
3 ment, who, like hangmen, are obliged | 1 
to execute for bread. And it ſhould there- ; l 
fore be a conſiderable advantage to a work, „ 
to have received their cenſure—for an au- © | | 
thor may ſet what price he pleaſes on a i 
book that has been condemned to be burnt | 
by the hands of-the common hangman. | 


CHAP. III. 


ite ., 


I THINK I promiſed in my firſt chapter, 
to give you my CO: in literature. 
Thus it was 20 W 
T happened to have an 3 once, 3 
was a miniſter of the goſpel, but his only 
ſtudy was politics. He had a laudable am- 
bition to riſe in life. Religion is undoub- 
0 tedly a neceſſary qualification for that pur - 
- Poſe in the next world but is not luffi - 
cient to help us forward in this. 
He took care, therefore, juſt to get the 


\ 


CHE 


| 
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thirty-nine articles by heart, to enable 

him to ſtand an examination of faith on 
the day of judgment—not attending to the 
good old ſaying, Live and learn, die and 
_ forget all: but his maxims were, not to 
go, while you Hay to live whilſt you live: 
for at the hour of death, ſufficient to that 
day will be the evil thereof. Ry 
In proſecution then of his ſcheme of life, 
he wrote and publiſhed ſeveral party pa- 
pers, during the reign of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, in favour of his miniftry—but Mam- 


mon left him in the lurch. They produced 
no effect toward his advancement. —They 


were poorly written.—Parſons generally 
write ill, even upon their own ſubjects. 
He might better have employed himſelf, 
in ſaying his prayers—for, in this ſervice, 
whatever is well meant, is well received, 
though ever ſo ill performed: but, in the 


other cale, whatever is well erecuted 


only, is well accepted of, however 21? 
intended —This mortified our divine. 

Juſt at this criſis I happened to return 
into the country, after having quitted col- 


| lege, . brought home ſome little cha- 


Be 
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racter from the univerfity for parts and 


| Ea learning... 


But I am hurrying the. kc on too 
faſt; My Rock. is ſmall, and needs oecono- 
my. So I think that I have now wrote 
enough for this chapter and, in the ſtyle 
of a ſermon, I ſhall leave you to conſider 
of what has been ſaid, and defer the re- 
mainder to another N e 


CHAP. Iv. 


0 N M1 U R D E R. 
For. my own a I 1 not the leaf a 
notion bow any man —or woman either 
can bring themſelves to commit murder 
except, indeed, it happened to be on the 
body of a brother, a friend, a miſtreſs, 
or ſome other ſuch fond and dear o connex- 
ion as theſe. - | To 

Human nature revolts at thei very idea: 
inſomuch, that I know not what femp- 
tations can induce any perſon to be guilty 
of ſuch a crime—for temptation comes 


from nature, whoſe ſtrongeſi propenſity is 


the very reverſe of it. This vice then muſt 
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certainly ariſe from provocation only—be- 
cauſe provocation proceeds from the devil. 

Thus, reader, you may perceive— that 
is, ſuppoling you to have been attentive 
to what J am Taying all this while, that 
I Have here made a nice diſtinction of it, 
between the fleſh and the devil Pray 
now, 8 you to mien the conſe- 
quence. | ö 

The prdovection then muſt be of the 
higheſt-kind. This cannot ariſe from any 
indifferent perfon. They can never pro- 
voke us ſufficiently—A man—or woman 
either—deſerves to be hanged for killing 
ſuch as theſe. No—A brother, a friend, 
a child, a wife, or a miſtreſs, muſt there- 
fore become the proper objects of our moſt 
deadly reſentment. Ergo— ba 

The application of this argument in ſome + 
other chapter, 


CHAP. TP 


THE MINISTERIAL WRIT. ER. 


My uncle then Apel lte to write a 
Pamphlet, in defence of the minifiry— - 
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not of the goſpel. I obeyed his commands, 
and put the manuſcript into his hands ; 
which he carried forthwith in-his own name 
to Sir Robert. 

He approved of it; *twas ſent to the 
preſs, and procured the parſon preferment 
. — but prevented his own—for it kept the 

knight out of the Houſe of Lords for the 
remainder of that ſeptennial. 

The method I uſed in that PERO 
was this—I collected together every thing 
that had been ever objected againſt the 
miniſter, from his firſt entering into office 
till that time, and ipledixited every ar- 
' ticle of it point blanc, in the negative-— 
from my own certain knowledge and other 
ſufficient authority — Aﬀirmed mylelf to 
be no eourtzer, nor even acquainted with 
one; but to be @ mere country gentle- 

man, of an independent fortune, who had 
never before troubled his head about var- 
_ ty diſputes, vulgarly ſtyled politios— but, 

| ſhocked at the licentiouſneſs of the times, 
had entered a volunteer in the ſervice of 
my king, my country, ' and the ſupport | 
of miniſterial virtue and integrity. ns of 

I affirmed, that the high price of pro- 
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vifions, lo toudly complained of, aroſe 
from the riches and affluence flowing daily 
into the kingdom, under the auſpices of. 
our minifter—and that the accumulation 
of taxes, like the riſing of rents, was the 
ſureſt token of a nation's thriving—that 
the dearneſs of markets, with theſe new 
impoſts of government, neceſſarily doubled 
induſtry— and that an increaſe of this na- 
tural kind of manufacture , was adding 
to the capital ſtock of the Commonwealth, 

I lamented the fatal effects to be ap- 


prehended from all theſe heats, animo- _ 


| Hties,, and revilings, which, I ſaid, Thad 
good reaſon to affirm, were but a method 
of acting and inſtilling treaſon under cover 
— for that, whenever fe miniſter ꝛba 
abuſed, the king was attacked. OO INE 

So, i profligate parſons „whenever they 
fall into deteſtation or contempt, inveigh 
againſt the impiety of the times, and 
charge the ſeandal and reproach they have 
themſelves induced upon their function , 
to the atheiſm of the laity. 

This book of mine has been the „ | 
or ars politica, of all the minifterial ſy- 
cophants ever fince that aera—for I have 
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ſcarcely met with a paragraph in any of 
the Ratechireling writers, for many years 4 
paſt, that I could not trace nary back o 
my own Oe oi 1 | 


CHAP. VI. 


G 


onnοοr⁹ OF waver] 705. 
"To E income of wy: uncle's new bens 
fice was conſiderable; and I thought that 
I had ſome claim to part of the emolu- 
ments of it. I was amuſed with hope for 
ſeveral years; during which time he con- 
trived to get ſome other uſeful jobs out of 
me—But my good uncle was a courtier , © 
as I told you before—He promiled, and ; 
performed, like one. 

Tbis diſappointment, this e 

provoked my reſentment to the higheſt 
degree — Here read the penultima chapter % 
over Teas; and T * wait for ay ; 


, : 
* ” n 3 4 o » 4 a * * * 7 
& 7 — 4 : 
. 


D 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


However, this incident happened after- 
wards to turn out a good deal to my own 
advantage.—If I can help others to live 
by my wits, laid I to myſelf, one day 
that Ihappened to be in a reaſoning mood, 
what a ſool muſt I be, not to endeavour 
to manufacture them a little to ward my 
own profit? 

I had been juſt then prieſted—1 wrote 
a ſermon, preached and publiſhed it 
But 1 hate to tell a ſtory twice, as much 
as others do to hear one, 

I then formed the. defign of ing my 
__ own memoirs— Why not? Every French 
enſign does the ſame. If we are not of ſuffi - 
cient conſequence to the world, we cer- 
tainly are ſo to ourſelves. We feel our 
own ſelf. importance — and how natural is 
it to expreſs one's feelings! ; 
In order to embelliſh this work, I drew © 
a ſketch of my uncle's character.—It was 
bitter enough, to ſay the truth of it—for 
truth it was— But happening to ſhew this 
trait to ſome of my friends, they repre- 
hended me for it. —Parſons, ſaid they, 
God knows, have enemies enough already 
—they need not ſlander one another. 
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No man brooks chiding better—nor can : 
J long harbour reſentment. I have no ini. 


micality in my nature—my blood is milk, 
and curdles at another's wo—I had forgi- 
ven the man long before; and it was more 
out of humour, than malice, that I had 
been tempted, not provoked, to e ee 
| him on the ſcene. 


I immediately changed my purpoſe.— 


But; as this defalcation bad left an kiatus 
deflendus in my piece for they are all but 
pieces—T ſupplied the chaſm of this dra- 
matis perſonae, by an imaginary uncle 


Toby, e ſufficiently known to the 


world. . 
Many years before this latter aera, I 


happened to fall into matrimony — Sed 
chartae filent—The modeſt reader, and. I 
defire no other, will ſurely ſuffer me to 
draw the curtain here, And ſo finiſhes 


the fixth chapter, 


„ 
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AnD now it is full time to commence a 
new one But I am again precipitating mat- 
ters and things too haflily.—I was always 
giddy.—The reader muſt have time allow- 
ed him for digeftion—let us take up my 
ſtory a little higher. | | 
My father was an Engliſhman, and had 
a command in the army. He was ftationed 
in Ireland at the time of my birth, which 
happened—I forget what year—in the city 
of Clonmel. —I remained in that kingdom 
till I was about twelve years old—and 
there I received the firft rudiments of li- 
terature, from the kindneſs and humanity 
of a lieutenant, who was in the ſame corps 
with my father—his name was Le Ferre. 
But, indeed, I owe infinitely more to 
him than my Latin grammar. It was he that 
taught me the Grammar of Virtue—It was 
this moſt excellent perſon who firft inflil- 
led into my mind the principles—not of 
a Parſon—but of a Divine It was he who 
imbued my ſoul with humanity, benevo- 


C 2 
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lence, and charity—It was he who inſpir- - 
ed me with that vibration for the difireſ. 
les of mankind, N 


« Which, like the needle true, 
Turns at the touch of others wo, 
And, turning, trembles too. 


en was he who infirugted me, that tem- 

erance is the beſt ſource of charity. Tis 
in this ſenſe only, that it ſhould ever be 
laid to begin at home—Readers, throw 
your Souts, your cholics , your ſcurvies, 
to the poor. 

5 —It was he who furniſhed me with this 
admirable hint to charity—that the more 
a perſon wants , the leſs will do him good. 
—It was he who ſoftened my nature to 
that tender ſenbbility , and fond [ſympathy , > | 
which have created the principal pains 
and pleaſures of my life; and which will, i 
1 truſt” in God, inſure. the latter 3 in "$a 
next, without its alloy—Amen! 2 

This good man has been long dead; 


Fern 


the? place | 
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—'Twas all I could I would have pluck- 
ed a nettle from his grave, had I ſeen 
one ever grow there—For ſurely there 
| was nothing, either in the humours of his 
body, or the temperament of his mind, 
that ſuch a noli me langere weed could 
be nouriſhed by, or emblematic of,— 
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Wear is Wit?—'Tis not a manu- 
facture—it is not to be wrought out of the 
mind, by dint of ſtudy and labour, as 
ſenſe, reaſon „ and ſcience are Ideas, 
with the very words fitted to them, ready 
cut and dry, come bounce all complete 
together into the brain, without the Ieaft 
manner of reflection. | 1 

Even I have ſometimes ſaid things with- 
out deſign, unconſcious of any kind of wit 
in them myſelf, till the ſound of the words 
has aldrmed my own ears, or made others 
to prick up theirs. If wit ad been hang- 
ing matter and ſo it might, for any great 
harm it would do -I ſhould then have in- 
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curred the penalty of a ſort of chance- 
medley treaſon. It would bave required 
time and thought to have expreſſed myſelf 
worle — or according to. law — upon ſuch 
occaſions. | | 
What is the reaſon, that between —_ 
| perſons, of equal ſenſe and learning, an 
imagery ſhall generally firike the one, and 
never the other ?-—That upon viewing a 
green field, tacked with new Thorn ſh 
one man Chal lee nothing there. but grafe 
and mutton, and that another ſhall re- 
ſemble it to a fanſey tuck with almonds ? 
That one perſon ſhall plainly ſay, of _ 
a fine day in winter, that the ſun ſhines, 
but does not warm—while another ſhall, 
at the ſame inſtant, compare it fo a. je- 
wel , at once both bright and cold: ? ete. 
Thus, you ſee, that wit is only a double 
ants; 
What pity tis eee 
tendres are not always wit alſo - 
. Nay,, the prudiſh Cowley has, unlucki- 
ly for us, made them one of the negative 
| definitions of it: | | 


Much leſs can that 1 any lads! 
At which a virgin hides' her face 
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„Such droſs the fire muſt purge . 


„ 
66 The writer bluſh, whene'er the reader 
muſt,” | 


WHETHER 1 MYSELF HAVE 


AT. 


F 


| TAI S point has been . by ſome 
E One Biographer /Triglyph, calls me an 


anomalous, heteroclite writer words, by 


the by, that Gignify the ſame thing; — ſays, 


that I have more ſauce than pig, ete.— 
They allow me oddneſs, originality, and 


humour but deny me wt, 
If by this expreſſion they mean epi- 


* grammatic point, perhaps I may have but 


little of it.— But, let wit be ſauce, accord- _ 
ing to good Maſter Trigly ph—Muſt ſauces 

always be poignant ?—Is not that eſteemed 
the beſt cookery, where the ingredients 
are [o equally blended, that no one parti- 
cular flavour predominates upon the pa- 


* The Triumvirate, the preface. 


— 
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late — appetites _ require the 
{harper ſeaſonings. 1 

They grant me humour, originality , and 
deſcription. —What then is wit, if theſe 
articles do not comprehend it ?—And if it 
is any thing elſe, how little neceſſary muſt 
it be, where theſe already are? 

+ The ancients fiyled wit ingenium— ca- 
pacity, invention, powers.—Martial was 
the firſt perſon who reduced it to a point 
—and too many of the writings, fince that 
aera, of the faux 'brilliants, have been 
ſo very eager, that they 15108 almoſt fet 
one's teeth on edge, vt ö.. 

_ Sofar I am eaſy on this foors, whether 
_ they allow me "EP or no. 


CH A . X. ? 
or WIT, IN MORALS. 


1 FORMERLY. uſed to prefer Pliny” s 
Epiſtles, and Seneca's Morals, before Ci - 
cero's writings of both kinds—becauſe of 
the points of wit, and quaint turns, in the 
former.—I remember, when I thought Ho- 
race and Catullus flat and infipid—but it 
was when I admired Martial and Cowley. 
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Plain meats, ſimply dreſſed, are cer- 
tainly more wholeſome food, than higher 
cooked repaſts.— But one who has indulg- 
ed, or rather depraved, his appetite, 
with the latter viands, cannot, without dif- 
ficulty , recover his natural reliſh for the 
former. — We are juſt in the lame circum- 
Rances in literature. 

The ſport of fancy, and a play of words, 
may have, perhaps, this effect, to fix the 
ſentiment more firongly in the mind—but 
_ I ſeldom found that ey carried Weir ules 
farther— Fe 


Pla round the hed, but enter: ao the 
85 ee „ and pp mten of terms L 
may fiore the common place of memory 
with apt ſentiments, which may help a 
perſon to ſhine in writing, or converſa- 
tion; but this wants the true ſplendour of 
learning, the femperato uſu : while ſound. 
ſenſe and reaſon, more plainly expreſſed, 
operates upon us in the nature of an al- 
terative medicine low, but ſure. © 

And though, by degrees, we bound with 
vigour not our own; yet, not being able 
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directly to impute our ſtrength to any foreign 
aſſiſtance, we are apt to-cheriſh that ſenſe 
and virtue, which we by this means ac- 
quire, as we do the heirs of our own 
toins—while thoſe acquiſitions we make, 
by the help of remembered wit only A 
are received into the heart as coldly as * 
adoption. 

I find myſelf moralizing here, ſome- 
what in the very fiyle I have been re- 
prehending- but I have not ſtrained my 
pen for, when we condemn a fault to 
carry. on the vein— we ſhould endeayour 
to make an example of it. —And it may 
be applied to me, what was ſaid of Jere- 
my , in Love for Love, that he was de- 
claiming againſt wit with all the wit he 
could muſter.” | 

But witty I am l eee to 
ad for the reſt of my life. Lord, Sir, 
_ relolution is a powerful thing; it has ren- 
dered many a coward brave, and a few 
women chaſte.— Let us try now, whether 
this ſame miraculous faculty cannot make 
one Taran witty— for a wonder. "IM 
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CHAP. XI. 


 TRIGLYPH AND TRTS TRA 
co ARE D. 


Bor the author of the 8 is 
ſtill more ſevere on me, on account of 

ſome free paſſages in my works — Call 
them not my works, but my ſports only 


— and pleale to let Maſter Triglyph 


know, that I was not writing treatiſes on 
morals, or lectures on religion, at that 
time—I wrote entirely for the benefit of 
my. own health, "ns, that of * readers 
allo. | 

Bacon, in his Moria vitae et 3 
een e and light writings to 
be read, for life and death—and I will 
actually get them inſerted among the ma- 
feria medica, in the next edition of the 
London Diſpenſatory.— Why ſhould we 
find fault with the archneſs of any paſllage, 
that contributes towards ſo ſalutary a pur- 
pole ? what freedoms are not lurgeons ob- 
liged often to ule, particularly in obſte · 
tries — for the health or ſafety of the ane! 
maid or matron.? 
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Some other philoſopher recommends hae 

8 too for the relief of the mind. 


— — Lu FI animo debent FINDER furs , 
Ad cogitandum melior ut redeat Abt. |; 


And I, who am myſelf a perfect phi- 
loſopher of the French ſchool, whoſe motto 
is, Ride „ Lapis, do affirm, that writings 
which divert or exhilarate the mind, 
though ever ſo arch or free, provided they 
appear to have no other ſcope , ought not 
to be reprehended with toe methodiſtical 
A ſeverity—while thoſe indeed cannot be 
too loudly anathematized, which aim di- 
rectly , or even with the moſt remote ob- 
liquity, againſt any one principle ol hon- 
> vet "morals; or religion, 

But prithee, ladies, is not Trighyph full 
as arch and free as Triftram?—T ſhall not 
take the pains to collate the ſeveral pal. 
ſages together nor, like friend Kidge!, 
reveal, while 1 _expoſe—But is not his 
LXXXVIIIth en un (had Res" bo 
this way Mb Am 4 . 

He therein mentions the dee b | 
of a fine Woman ffark-tlaked——indeed - 
he neither deſcribes her perſon, her limbs, 


. . 


„ 
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her complexion, nor makes uſe of any one 

looſe idea, or indecent expreſſion— — Bet- 
ter he had —for then the offence would 
have ended there But how is the reader's 
imagination inflamed, and his paſſions. 
emoved, by ſympathy, with thoſe effects. 
which the ſpectator tells you this object 
had upon his own ſenſes and ſenſations 7 
To be able thus to raiſe a Imile, with- 
out a bluſh, and to provoke defire with- 
out offending decency , is an art, good Ma- 
Her Triglyph , that is Ge of uncalen- 
dering a ſaint. 


Sedley has that erecting gentle art, eto. 


But I do not deny the man his merits, 
as he has alſo the candour not to refuſe 
me mine—for though we are both great 


rivals, it is in a ſentiment that ought - 


make us the greater friends—We ſeem 
equally to wiſh, and moſt fervently pray, 
for „Glory to God in the higheſt, 2 5 
on earth peace, good - will towards men. 
Amen ! 

But to proceed 
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CHAP. XII. 
THE 431041. 


; Wurn I was about twelve years old, 

as I told you before, my father and mether 
returned into England, and brought me 
over with them : I was then placed at a 
regular ſchool—at my own moſt earneſt in- 
flance, threatening, if refuſed, to enlifi 

myſelf among the firolling gypfies, to pur- | 
chaſe any knowledge, at any rate— — 
From whence I was, in due time, trans- 
ferred to the univerſity. | 

I need-not trouble you here with a par- 
ticular account of my education the be- 
nefits of it are ſufficiently apparent in my 
writings Let your works, not your 
words, prove you, ſays ſomebody——if | 
not, I ſay ſo myſelf. So that my life is 
all that the: reader has any right t to call 
upon me for here. 

In that large field, then, I was firſt 
tered by my mother's maid—This was no 
ſlip of mine—the back:/tiding was all her 
own——Alas! what wit had Il?—And for 
this faux pas it is needleſs to make any 
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manner of apology—Men muſt be initiated: 
in the myſteries of iniquity, in order. the 
more ſafely to purſue the paths of vir- 
tue— | 1 1 

And if you will not take my word for 
it, becauſe I am a Chriſtian, liſten to what 
Terence, who was a notorious Heathen oy 
ſays upon this ſubject : 


ld vero eft, quod ego mihi puto pal: 
marium, 
Me reperiſſe quomodo 3 
Meretricum ingenia , et mores, pollet 
noſcere,. 
Mature ut cum cognorit;, perpetus 


oderit. 
| E U No 


I happened to marry ſome time after, 
and communicated my experience to my 
wife—ſhe nothing loath', etc. 

It would, I think, be highly improper 
in me to add one ſentence more to ſuch 
a chapter as nw. 


* 
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C H A P. XIII. 
f ON LITERAL MODES ry. 


As the world ſeems not to. be eharitably 
enough inclined to. give me credit for the 
merit of the above title, it forces me here 
to break through the very rules of it, in 
order to point out thoſe inſtances where 1 

happen to afford tet rare ſpecimen of my 


 bienſeance. - reinen 


The clole of my lat „ 
able example of this kind. — — With what 
becoming decency, did I drop the curtain, 


in that ſcene! According to the rule of Ho- 
race, „ eb 


— — Non tamen intus 
Digna geri, promes in Seenam, 


And yet 1 have read Meurfius, Auſo- 
nius, and Martinus Seriblerus, I aflure 


: you--which I think I may confeſs the more 


freely, as you may perceive that I am 


not a bit the worſe for ſuch dangerous 


precedents, 
A word by the eee eee 


are the band and diſgrace of legiſlature, 


ND DOA 2s 


— They are not wanted, to juſtify right 
meaſures, — are abſolutely inſufficient to 
excuſe wrong ones — They can only be 
uſeful to heralds, dancing -maſters, and 
gentlemen-uſhers— —becauſe, in theſe de- 
partments, neither reaſon, virtue, nor the 
ſalus populi, or ſuprema lex, can have 
any operation. 

Another inftance of my reticence, is, 
that though I brought Terence upon the 
carpet, 1 did not quote that pallage from 
him, where he has the impudence to ſays | 


Non eft . crede mihi, adoleſ- 

centulum 
Scortari, ne que potare. 
„ Abrrru. 


Which, WT , in reality, not "64 <a 
in the mere dictionary ſenſe of the words, 
might have, however, been made a ſiniſter 
uſe of, had I bad any of that profligate 
turn of mind, that has, ſometimes, boon, 
fo unfairly imputed to me. | 

I love a joke; 1 don't deny 83 

whether 'tis a black or a white one, I own 
that I do not always wait to examine. 


But what does this lignify? Abler perſons. 
Ne Koran, Vol, J. D 
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than I often take things in the lump ,— 
and, provided we are but pleaſed, me- 
thinks it is being rather more nice than 
wiſe, to conſider through what medium, 
But then, I think it no joke, to debauck 
or corrupt another perſon's mind or prin- 
oiples —Charge this upon me who can. 


CHAP. xv. 


on LIBERAL M1 ODESTY.. 


Do you EEO the diſtinction of 
this title? for I am no definitioner, 

AlSwe 8% xy , is an expreſſion of 
Hefiod's. Horace calls it pudor malus, and 
the French ſay mauvaiſe honte, By all 
which terms is meant, that kind of baſh- 
fulneſs which is obſerved in young perſons 


of the befi parts and merit, on their firſt 


entrance into life, or mixing with the 
world;.and which many boi are never 
after able to ſhake off. | 
This fort of modeſty is ſaid to be vighty 
commendable, and a' token of hopeful 
preſage in youth. For my part, I cannot | 
Joe why—TIs it not an advantage to be in 
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polleſſion of all one's faculties ?—can a 
baſbful perſon be ſo? While a little aſſu- 
rance, like the Tincture of Sage, gives 
a man the perfect poſſeſſion of himſelf. * 
Can a man, who has a diffidence of his 
powers, either write, ſpeak, love, or 
Eght, as well as he who repoſes a con- 
fidence in them? When we would caſt a 
reflection on the character of a ſoldier, need 
we uſe ſeverer terms than to ſay, he is baſh- 
Ful—he is apt to be embarraſſed on the 
day of battle, etc. 

But were we to inveſtigate this ſame 
zmputed merit, in the ſchool of philoſophy, 
we ſhould probably find that it has its 
foundation, not lo much in the modeſty 

ok others, as in the vanity of ourlelyes. 
We naturally accept this awe before us, 
as a deference to our own ſuperiour conſe- 
_ quence, and fo are firſt PR » before 
we praiſe. Y 7 

As I am not much given to adulation 
mylelf, I neyer remember to have paid 
% ſneaking compliment of this ſort to 
auy one in my life,” I have ever ſat, walk- 15 


*% 


See Dr. Hill's advertiſement, 
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ed, or converſed, at perfect eaſe, among 
perſons of the higheſt rank or genius —and 
ſhould be as much aſhamed of keeping a 
reſerve over whatever little wit or parts 
1 am poſſeſſed of, before people of ſupe- 

riour talents, as I ſhould be of ſlinking in- 
to a Ilut's corner of the room, becauſe 
there happened to be a taller or an pet 
nn man in e e Veiter 


FIR 


C HAP. xv. 


THE CARDINAL VIRT n 


WI LL, 8 you be male 
or female — methinks I have proved 5 
man enough for you now: and what would 
you have more? Lou have no right to 
expect any extraordinary adventures, or 
critical fituations, in the life of a fickly, 
home-bred, married, country parſon. 
T have, indeed, had ſome—ſay many 
connexions, with certain anecdotes, or 
private memoirs, relative to others, that 
would moſt highly entertain you; and I 
think I was never in a better humour for 
telling a ſtory in my life, than I- happen 


1 
. . 


. 
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| tobe at this very inſtant. But my heart fails 
me. Laugh at me as much as you pleaſe, 
and welcome—but I ſhall rev, e 
merry at the expenſe of friends. 

With regard to myſelf, I have . ever 
a thinking and who would think it ? ra- 
ther than an active being. My mind indeed 
has been an Errant Knight, but my body 
only a fimple Squire—and it has been ſo 
| haraſſed, and chivalried with the wander- 
_ ings and the wind-mills of its maſter, that 
it has long wiſhed to quit the ſervice 
frequently crying out, with Sancho, a 
bleſſing on his heart who firſt nee 
ſleep.” | 21 
| However, notwithfianding the natural 
indolence of this ſame body of me, I have 
contrived to fulfil, completely, all the 
characteriſtics of man—which ſome. philo- 
a ſpecifies to be theſe four—- 


To build an 505 
To raile a tree 
To write a book 
1 And 4; 
| T0 get a child.— 


\Thoſo four cardinal rirtues + Sides | hare: 
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1I already moſt religiouſly performed ſo 


as to be able, according to the moral of 
the ſtory of * and een „ told 


by Prior, 
In life's viſit to leave my name.“ 


Thoſe. are, all of them, believe me, 
verb. acer. very pleaſant operations: in- 
lomuch that I am really ſurpriſed men do 
not perform every one of them oftener 
than they do. — They are all of them, 
moreb ver- works, the molt exprelsly imi- 


tative of creation, —Tis to bring order out 


of chaos, to elicit light from darkneſs, 


and to ornament and people the face of | 


the earth. 


. Gs to—go to—ye idle ragabouds of f the 


world— 


Build Wan 
Rear trees | 
Write books— g- | " 
And 
Get children — 


Endeavour to leave ſome relative idea 
of yourſelyes behind ye ſo that if poſte- 
nity-ſhould not happen to be ſorry for your 
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death, let them have ſome reaſon at leaſt 
to be "_ that 70 had not lived. 


0 H A P. XVI. 
4 E ENTER. 
Mapa, | 


I CAN eaſily — how mch you 
were diſappointed upon the cloſe of my 
laſt chapter.—You had reaſon, I confeſs, 


to have expectedſomething more arch from 
me upon the ſubject, than I have there 
treated you withal. | 


« Quid tibi vis, mulier ?” 


But I never pimp for others —and I hap- 
pened not to be in humour for a joke 


of any colour“ myſelf in that ſection. 
T have laboured under a ſevere fit of cholic 


and afthma for ſome time paſt, This is a 


great reformer of manners. 


Nay, ſo far have I carried my literal 
modeſty in that chapter, that where I ſpeak 
of the four characteriſtics of mankind, I 
comprehend them all under the philoſo- 
phical term of 'Creation—without diſtin- 
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guiſhing the latter article, as I might very, 
fairly have done, by the mechanical tech- 
nic of Pro- creation. No—in that pallage 
you ſee I have kept quite clear both of 
Pro and Con. 

And again where I come to mention 
this laſt manoeuvre, I only make uſe of 
the general word get inſtead of intro- 
ducing the obſtetrical one of beget ; which, 
may it pleaſe your ladyſhip, would have 
pointed, you know, more directly ad rem. 

| Low „Madam, etc. | 
| [f U, 
To the at ok! 
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Bor. in general Tam not quite fo avs | 
ed—I mean with' reſpect to my expreſſi · 
ons only: for words ſometimes eſcape me, 
without correſponding' ideas. I happen un - 


fortunately to be infected with a certain | 
peculiar phraſeology, which, in the hurry 
of ſpeech, Icanrarely command—and this- 
makes me often appear to mean what may 
beo very far from my thoughts at the time. 
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have ſometimes ſcolded my ſervants, 
and rated my wife and; children, with all 
imaginable ſeriouſneſs—and when I have 
been ſhocked at their appearing to tremble 
too much under the terrours of my wrath, 
think what a morlification it muſt: have 


been—*to a man in a paſſion“ — to per- 
ceive that their fides were only ſhaking 


with laughter, at ſome odd image, or ridi- 
culous expreſſion: I had firuck out, af a 
heat , unawares.. 
The ſame cannon-ballthat took off Mare= 
_ ſchal Turenne's head, carried away one 
of General St. Hilaire's arms.—His. ſon 

fanding by, burſt into a paſſion of grief 
at his father's misfortune; who reproved 
him, ſaying, ** Weep not, 11 child, for 
me — but for kim,” 

The generous concern, and nobleneſs 
of ſentiment, with which that brave man 
muſt. have been affected at that inſtant, 


were ſo powerful over my nerves, that 


it made my heart move n me like 
the found of a trumpet . 


* So Sir Philip Sidney fays of himſelf, when. 
ever he heard the ballad of Percy and Douglas. 


The Koran, Vol, I. E 
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1 happened to repeat this ſtory once 
in company, and it had its effect—till 
concluding it with theſe words“ pointing 
to the nameleſs corſe * with the only hand 
| he had left” —they all fell a-laughing. 1 


thought them brutes—but quickly TT | 


br myſelf, felt aſhamed. 
_ Explaining the myſtery of ede. 


tion once to a young templar, I happened 


to make an allufion, adapted to his own 


leience, ofthe e e. a fine, and ſuffer- 


ing a recovery :” this fimile was repeated 
afterwards to my diſadvantage; andT was 
deemed an infidel thenceforward. 

And why? merely becauſe Iam a merry 


parſon, I ſuppoſe—for St. Patrick , the 


Iriſh patron, becauſe be was a grave one, 
Was canonized for illuſtrating the Trinity 
by the une e or er pen ag] F 


* Sine nomine corpus. LY ; 


1 The: trefoil, or Trait bine. 


— — —. — ere Is Pp 2 
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10 THE READER. 


Yo U complain — that is, L hope you 
do—of the ſhortneſs of my chapters—but, 
if you would have them longer, you muſt 


take up with them duller. There are but 


few. ſubjects that can afford variety enough 
to entertain you through many pages. 

Therefore, in ſteps the good old ſay- 
ing, with great propriety, here, that 
«two heads are better than one — and 
my arguments , like thoſe of Hydra, grow 


out of each other: as faſt as I deſpatch 


one, another ſprings up in its place. 

But never fear, my good readers, for I 
ſhall make this work as long as I can, 
though not ſo tedious as I might. I uſe no 
attorney arts to protract a ſuit; and wiſh 
that the Frederie- code was to obtain in 
literature as well as in law. | 

You ſhall certainly meet with gien | 
matter ſufficient for your money, in theſe 
volumes—but you will find them all under 
the head, or chapter, of ſhort cauſes. 

Few words among friends are beſt, they 

: | 
E 2 
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tay fewer ſtill between enemies, I ſay— - 
And you muſt be one or t'other of theſe, 
believe me—for I defy your indifference. 


6 


ene 1 AP. XIX. 
ANO THER MAN'S WIFE. 
A a year befors I was as; 1 


received the following moſt extraordinary 
and interefling er | 


ES : Fo Z 5 At 
1 . \ a ö 
— — — — www ww — — — — — ow 
5 7 4 ; 
3 5 a | 


See n XV. paragraph 2. 
1 — — — — 
, Bot, as 1 au hos: what bufineſs, 
now-a-days, ſince the Reformation has ex- 
punged the good old practice of conſeſſing 
out of our Ritual, can a parſon have with 
another man's wife ?— —To ſay that ſhe 
called upon me in her difficulties, and that 
I relieved her from want, and ſuccoured 
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her in diſireſs—and that theſe very con- 
fiderations would have put it abſolutely 
out of my power to have attempted her, 
had I been eyer ſo much a libertine— 
availed me not. The reply was Rill—#hat i 
She was another men's. wife, ,, 1141 
80 that, it ſeems, all wives are to be 
weddes like the queens of Spain—who, 
if they happen to tumble into a ditch, 
muſt be ſuffered to ly, kicking and ſprawil - 
ing there, for life, till their royal conſort 
ſhall be at leiſure, or ſo e to g | 
| and take them out of it. 6 
3 It is death for any ſubject to lay his pros 
| fane finger on her Majefty, And as the 
crown-lawyers have not yet been able to 
determine in what point of her moſt ſacred 
perſon her divinity reſides, hands off from 
every part of her body, has been always 
deemed the ſafeſt meaſure. 
One of theſe miſerables of flate hay; 
pened once to be thrown from her palfrey 
| | on the pavement of the Eſeuriad. Her 


royal foot ſtuck in the ftirrup, and ſhe 
was dragged round the area for a conk- 


1 derable time, her faithful equerry run- 


ning all the while by her ſide, his head 


* 


Fg 
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turned averſe, his arm ſtretched out, and 
holding his hat between his thumb, in- 
dex, and middle finger— — as dancing- 
maſters" teach you on a ſalute—over her 
Majefiy—till king Don was ſummoned from 


council, to reftore this ſame Majeſty to 


decency again. She might have loſt her 
life by her miniſterial OE? charts __ 
precedent. | + 


This adventure of ne n the gtd 5 


wing that ever involved me in debt. I was 
obliged to borrow two hundred pounds 
beyond my own currency upon this occa- 
fion. I had no ſufficient ſecurity to proffer, 
But Captain Le Fevre happened luckily, 
jul: then, to have fold out of the army 


Tz ee the Saline _ nod 1 wn 


He was not a man to adopt "DOA | 


fo I made him a preſent. He loved reading 
much. A collection of ingenious and enter- 
taining papers, | iyled The World ,' bap- 


pened to be juſt then collected together, | 
and publiſhed in four volumes. I ſent them 


to him, with the following lines inſcribed. 


They were the firſt rhimes I have ever 


attempted. to tag in my life. 


te 
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To Ann Lewis Le Feore.. 


F, or one et raſhly 3 me caſh, tis fit 
That I ſhould make a venture too in wit. 


In vain I through my pericranium ſought : 


But yore: heard, that wit zs beft that's 
en enght . 
1 ſent to Dodlley' s for theſe preſents few, 


To let all men know I am bound to you. 


Great Samney wept that one world was no 
. tore 


6 Has hoppier you, who now may laugh at 


0 | 2 
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— this cheerful manner 3 1 hi- 
therto paſſed. through life, diſappoint- 
ments, and bad health—but not without 
ſuffering many ſevere ſtrietures on my diſ- 
fipation and unformality. The lightneſs of 


my manners has been reprehended often, 


though it ariſes really from the weight of 
my philoſophy. What is there in liſe that's 
worth a ſerious thought? And for the ſame 
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Teaſon, from having conceived a better 
opinion of Providence than is generally 
reputed orthodox ,'I have been . e 
deemed an infidel. ; 
Upon the preſent theological computa- 
tion, ten ſouls muſt be loſt for one that's 
ſaved. At which rate of reckoning, heaven 
can raiſe but its cohorts *, while hell com- 
mands its legion. . From which fad ac- 
count it would appear, that though our 
Saviour had conquered death by the re- | 
ſurrection, he had not yet been able to 
overcome /in by the redemption. 
This ſurely muſt be moſt damnable ariik- 
melic. No—ne—I think, that if we fairly 
Zire him all tyrants, uſurers, murderers 
both of life and fame, your hypocrites, 
perjured lovers, and every premier upon 
record, except Sully, Walflingham, and 
Strafford, che figned his own deathwar- 
rant, to ſave his king and country, we do 
as * for the evil; as ö. in n cons 


8 —_ 
24 


4 — 


* A body of only 500 men. 13 
* A corps ef 5000 men. 


of 
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ſeience, or your reverences s for him , can 
zn juftice require. . 

I happened to dine once nb a friend 
of mine. Wine was wanting. He ſent me 
to the cellar. It had been hewed out of a 
| folid rock; At my return into the room, 
I wrote the following extempore card to 
my hoſt, = threw it acroſs the table: 


When Moles ſtruck the rock with rod 
divine, > 

Gap: water fi $—>pour's yields x us 
gen' rous wine 


So at the: marriage feaſt , he ſeripture dolls 


us, 
That water turn'd to wine rejoie'd good 


Foot tk: - fellows. 5 
* 4 1 5 122 7 £7 J 4 N 


ie S inviſi babes: dum ws mane- 

| Tits _ 

Pulfatusve parens, et fraus innexa client ; -þ 

Aut qui divitiis ſoli incubuère repertis, 

Nee partem poſuere.ſuis ; quae maxima turba 
ME GET © BHO 

Quique ob adulterium caeſi : quique arma be- 

cuti 8 
Impia, nec veriti dominorum fallere dextras, 
ncluſi paenam 8 | 
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Some years after this very harmleſs ſport 
of fancy, theſe lines were; quoted againſt 
me, by a certain biſhop, as a proof that 

I neither believed one word of the Old 
Teſtament, nor of the New. This ſtopped 
my preferment. I only miles, and canal 
1 him 


CHA P.. XXI. 
© THE GOSPEL FOR THE DAY. 


BN I am in for it, u tell you land- 
ther excommuntcable thing I did. Whether 
before or after, I W Is it any matter 
whink 7 | | | 
In the eity of= , the church was 
repairing, and the corporation of that town 
had accommodated the pariſh with their 
Tholſel, or town-houſe, as a chapel of eaſe, 
for the time. There happened to have been 
an election for. that city not long before. 
Upon which Mercantile occalion , the wor- | 
ſhipful mayor, aldermen, etc: had notori- 
ouſly --- Tou know bow elections are 
uſually carried on, and what admirable 
ſecurities thy are hecome , of late, for our 
lives, Uberties, and properties! 
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I was among the congregation one Sun- 
day, when the goſpel for the day hap- 


pened to be taken out of the nineteenth 


chapter of St. Luke, where our Saviour is 
ſaid to have driven the buyers and ſellers 
out of the temple. An impetus of honeſt 
_ - indignation ſeized me. I took out my pen- 
cil, and: wrote the following haſty: lines 
en one of the pannels of the pew I ſat in: 


Whoever reads nineteenth of Luke, $4 
_ lieves 
The houſe of prayer was once a den f 
: thieves— _ 
No ow, „ by permiſſion of our pious mayor , 
"6 den of thieves is made an 2290 Ad 


| 8 prayer. | 
* Was obſerved. I Bünger to ks beim 


asd freeman in that corporation ſome 
time before this incident; and having been 


detected in the above ſarcalm, the mayor 
had my name immediately ſtruck out of 


the books, e officio merely — —without 
any manner of legal proceſs or pretence. 
But here I had no reaſon to complain, 
I had certainly, in this inſtance, been guilty 


of an impiety againfi the fraternity of this 


2 
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corporation and they reſented it lie men 


— -I am only ſurpriſed at the eee 


of your divines— — | 


Among whom there are many pious eja- 


culators, who think that I ought to have 


been excommunicated long ago. However, 
I am ſure that I am well enough entitled | 
to be received a prieſt, in the Perſian 


temples at leaſt— as all the initiated were 
obliged to paſs through a noviciate of re- 


proach and pain, to give proof of their | 


being free krom Pallion, reſentment p and 


E 


old iproverþ—Need I repeat it? 


impatience. 
I am in the ſame predicament with Cato 


the cenſor— not in the ſeverity of his diſ- 


f 


cipline, I confeſs—but i in the particular, 
at leaſt, of his having been fourſcore times 
accuſed. But he had the advantage of a 


fairer trial than ever I 3 he was 


as often acquitted. 
God forgive them! But 1 forgive them 


their prayers, in return, on account of an 


va 
»- 
_« 


Gl 
1 
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TOLERA TI ON= oR PERSE 0 U TION. 


I was W of theſe . one es 
to Voltaire, and he wiſhed me joy of the 
great happineſs and advantages of living 


in a country, where ſuch expreſſions and 


alluſions, which ignorance or malice might 
be capable of confiruing into treaſon. os 


blaſphemy againſt church or ſtate, could 


* 


eſcape the Inquiſition or Baſtile. 
He then put into my hand his treatiſe 


on Toleration, which had been but juſt 


Publiſhed. It is written, like all his works, 


with great ſpirit, wit and learning, to prove, 
what no fool could ever yet diſpute, that 


C perſecution F for God's ſake, is a moſt wick- 


— ee 


ed thing, and eontary 1 to Reaſon, Nature, 


and Scripture., 


It appears an extracudinary thing to me. 


that fince there is ſuch a diabolical ſpirit 
in the depravity of Human Nature, as 
perſecution for difference of opinion in re- 
ligious tenets, there never happened to 


be any inquiſition, any auto da fe, ANY: 


9 X SOT the Pagans. 
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That during the ages of ignorance and 
barbarity, while the devil, as divines tell 
us, governed the Church, equivocated in 
| their oracles, ordained impurities, and 
commanded human ſacrifices » brethren 
were not ſet againſt brethren, nor nation 
againſt nation, in civil fury or in pious war, 
But that, as ſoon as it had pleaſed God, 
by miraculous interpoſition, to take the 

church into his own hands, ſo ſhocking 
and impious an aera ſhould thence com- 
mence—that the word of peace ſhould call 
forth the ſword, and/the precepts of love 
nd concord produce hatred and diſſenſion. 

The Chriftian— —fay zn-chriftian— — 
prief informs me, the reaſon of this re- 
markable difference was, that the heathens 
bappened to have no one article of belief 
worth the quarrelling about —as they uni- 
verſally ſuppoſed the ſoul to periſh with the 
body—FPoft mortem nihil eft, was their 
creed. And that even thoſe few, among 
the philoſophers, who admitted of a poſt- 
exiſtence, at the ſame time denied an hell. 
Von eft unus, 155 Cicero, tam ecors, 
qui credat. 1 | 

Thus then, continues the good 1 
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while the whole of human exiſtence was 
ignorantly ſuppoſed to have been com- 
prehended within the pale of mortal life, 
peace, friendſhip, and good-will, were, 
moſt certainly , eie to war, enmity, 
and perſeculion. „ inet en 
But when the immortal Toul was once 
put under the care of Chrifi's Vicar here 
on earth — how totally unworthy' to be 
fiyled Prieſts of the Lamb, and Oracles 
of the Dove, muſt thoſe divines be, who - 
would not caſt the ed of an heretic into 
the flames!“ | | ; 
I cannot help difering) in opinion from 
the orthodoxy of this true catholic tenet; 
and am more inclined to agree with Cicero, 
in the paſſage above quoted, though he 
was but groping in the dark himſelf.— For 
to believe a ſoul, and damn it, n. 
is not Wy ry? en N 


* The popiſh text for broiting is taken from 
that paſſage in Scripture, where it is ſaid, 
hominem haereticum deyicta—which laſt word 
they confirue into de vita tollere. 5 


_ 


g 


*r * 21. 


Wu a AT are thy: own notions oa re- 
ligion ? you aſk me, —I'll tal 1 am 
now on my death-bed. das Toft 
I have both convietion ha faith 1 
in that article to become a methodiſt, and 
ſpiritual warmth ſufficient to render me 
an entbufiaſt that way; but that, I thank 
God, Ihave never yet been wicked enough 
to ruſh into ſuch extravagancies.., 
Paſſions muſi be combated by paſſion. — 
Therefore, your grievous ſinners generally 
turn devotees. —This is the natural conſe- 
quenee of a ſort of people, who, though 
a paradox, are common enough in life, 
qui credunt multum, et Pagans for- 
\ $0 iter. | 
For my own 1 11 truli that the game 
breezes of the eftabliſhed orthodoxy of our 
church may be ſtrong enough to waft my 
ſoul to heaven.— I have not ſuch a weight 
of fin ſuſpended at the tail of my kite, as 
to require a ftorm to raiſe it. And, fince 
the cealing of the oracles, I think that a 


— . — - 5 - — ——— — rom———_—_—_—_—_— 
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opal may be inſpired with ſufficient grace, 
without falling into convulſions. 1 

I am as certain that there is a God above, 

as that I myfelf am here below. My cer- 

tainty is the ſame—for how otherwiſe did 

I come here ? | 


Tell, if ye ſaw „ how came I thus ? | 
| how here? - 
Not of ee brag 3 


He muſt love hi and deteſt vice: 
Conſequently, he muſt both reward and 
puniſh, If we are not accountable creatures, 

we are ſurely the moſt unaccountable ani- 
mals an the face of the earth. 

After the ſpirit is fled, and this body 

| periſhed in the grave, does the reſurrec- 
tion of men combat thy vain philoſopby ? 
Conſult the caterpillar , thou ignorant, 
and the butterfly ſhall reſolye thee, In its 
firſt ſtate, ſluggiſh, helpleſs, inert—crawl- 
ing on the face of the earth, and groſsly 
feeding on the hexbage of the field. After 
its metamorphoſis, its reſurrection, a wing- 
ed ſeraph, gorgeous to behold, light as 
air, active as the wind, Gpping aurorean 


nn tk ene 
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dew, and extracting nete eſſences 
from aromatic flowers 
- Has not the improbable fable of the 
Hydra's heads been long fince verified 
nay even exceeded, beyond the bounds 
of the moſt extravagant fiction, as being 
abſolutely contrary to the whole courſe of 
Nature before known—by the polypus, 
which generates by ſection ?—The ana- 
logies of Nature ſufficiently point out the 
ways of Providence. 
Muſt every thing be impoſſible, which 
our inlufficience cannot account for? — Are 
there not innumerable myfieries in Nature, 
which accident reveals, or experimental 
philoſophy demonſtrates to us, every day? 
And ſhall we yet preſume to limit the 
powers of the Great Author of that very 
Name * 
What was it that . matter? What 
was it that gave that matter motion? What 
was it that to matter and motion added 
tenſation? What was it that ſuperadded 
to theſe , erer nk ing nb "OG 


$9 


* bebe in the breck ab este. Gxnifies 
both a buttexfly, and the foul, N 


— 


o. 


reflection? — What was it— Great God, 
What was it? Reſolve me, ye infidels, 
what it was. Till then, * dumb. O seh 
folly! 
1. Lewenhoeck, N the ob of his 
glaſſes, ſhews you certain fibres in the 
body of a full grown man, ſo very fine, 
that fix- hundred of them, combined toge- - 
ther, but compole the thickneſs of a * 
hair of his head. | " WH 

2. He allo demonſirates to you, through 
the ſame medium, that a grain of ſand is 
large enough. to cover one hundred and 
twenty-five thouſand of the orifices through - 
which we daily tranſpire. | 
3. Water can be made to beende in the 
middle of ſummer, EA that - 
brought cloſe to the fire. 

4. A lens of ice may be uſed as a born- 
ing-glaſs. 

5. Aline of but an inch long, i is capable 
of being divided into as many parts a5 
one of a mile in length. 

6. The ſun is ſome millions of miles 
nearer to us in winter than in ſummer. | 

7. When a perſon travels round the 


F 2 
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pane" bis head goes many an . 
farther than his heels. | 
8. There are two lines, in i 
certainty, which may continue to approxi- 
mate, ad infinitum, without even a polli- 
"bility of ever coming into contact with 
each other *. f 
Prithee, now, my vod inlets, is there 
any one article of faith, in the whole 
Chhriſtian creed, which appears to be more 
contrary to reaſon or probability, than 
theſe eight foregoing propoſitions? And 
yet they are all of them capable, either 
ok experimental proof, or ERR 
demonſiration. - _ | 
5 Can any perſon, who is capable of mak - 
ing ſuch reflections as theſe, be ever ſup- 
poſed an infidel to either natural or re- 
vealed religion? They muſt have a faith of 
| incredulity, who could give credit to ſuch 
a ſuppoſition. 4 Qui von is a juſt 
expreſſion. : 


- |; * : N Dy 
% 


* The aſſymptotes of an kyperbola—See 25. 
nic Sections. | 


— 
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THE CONVERT. 


% 


T. HAPPENED to hs an intimacy once 


with a man of ſenſe and virtue; but who 


had, at the ſame time, a certain indolence | 
of mind, that ſuffered him to acquieſce in 
the opinions of others, without ever taking 
the trouble to examine them. He had more 
wit than wiſdom; and a jeſt was an ar- 
gument to him, as well as it was . | 
Shaſtefbarp 7 woos nn ot wy Hy 

I loved and pitied . hare virtue 
enough to act rightly, and yet not ſenſe 
ſufficient to judge ſo. We have had fre- 
quent converſations on this ſubject, —He 
laid often, that he would give the world 
to be able to think as I ads and begged 
my alliffance.  — 

I ſoon made him a deift, without any 
other help than my own poor philoſophy, 
I then put Duncan Forbes's Thoughts 
upon Religion, into his hands **, He read 


# Who makes Ridicule the teſt of Truth. | 
*The argument he urges, is, That .expia- - 


— 
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the bog carefully through, and returned 
It to me, with this reflection, written at 
the foot of the laſt page, Thou almoſt 
* « perſuadeſt me to be a Chriſtian, ” | 
1 chen preſented him with Paſchal's 


Thoughts on the ſame ſubject *. He re- 


turned them to me ſoon after, with this 
indorſement on the cover, I am not only 
almoſt , but altogether ſuch as thou art 
except in the abſurd and nophileſophical | 
notion of tranſubſtantiation. 

Make a perſon but a ſound moralifi 6&, 
s. it muſt be then owing to indolence or 


tion, by the means of blood and ſacrifice, 
which runs through all the Jewiſh and Pagan 
rites, was ſo irrational an idea, that nothing 
but an original revelation of the method of re- 
demption, which was thereafter to ohtain in 
the Chriſtian ſyſtem of Providence, could pof- 
fibly have ever induced the SE and 0 

tice of it. 6 | 


In his Provincial Letters 4 one of the 


ſtrongeſt proofs he offers for the truth of Chri- 


ſtianity, ariſes from the very obſtinacy of a 
whole race of people ,—ſtyles the Jews a ſtand- 
ing miracle, becauſe they have ever ſince re- 
mained under the remarkable een * 
the. prophetic curſe. _ 


— 
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Ignorance ; rather than to impiety or in- 
fidelity, if you cannot afterwards make 


him become a Chriſtian. I have had the 


ſatisfaction , ever ſince, to ſee this worthy 
man add faith to good works, and live 
an orthodox and exemplary life, both in 
belief and practice. 


Which, that we Oy all do, etc. 


CHEERFULNESS. 


It is this true ſenſe of religion that has 
rendered my whole life ſo cheerful as it 
has ever ſo remarkably been—to the great 
offence of your religionifts. Though why, 
_prithee, ſhould prieſts be always grave? 


Is it fo ſad a thing to be a parſon? 


Be ye as one of theſe, ſaid the Lord 
that is, as merry as little children. The Lord 


-Joveth a cheerful giver“ — and why not a 


cheerful taker alſo? The thirty-nine articles 
are incomplete, without a fortieth precept, 
enjoining cheerfulneſs, Or, you may let the 
number ftand as it does at preſent, provid- 
ed you expunge the thirteenth article, and 
place this heavenly maxim in the room of it. 


— —u— 


* 
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Might not the Archbiſhop of Caſhel--I 


don't mean this man by any means—have . 
been a ſound divine, though he added 


the arch ftanza about Broglio to the old 


Iriſh ballad*? Did the biſhop—not the 


_ Earl--of Rocheſter's poems, on the man- 


like properties of a lady's fan, ever im- 


peach his orthodoxy in the leaſt? 


Heliodorus, biſhop of— —I forget where 
—was deprived of his ſee, becauſe he 


wrote Theagenes and Chariclea. This was 


doubly abſurd in the pope. Here, his He- 
lineſs's infallibility happened to overſhoot 
the mark. In the firſt place, there was 
nothing either arch or heterodox in the 
whole novel. In the next, was not the 
circumſance of a white child being gene- 
rated from black parents, by the impreſ- 
lion of an European portrait hanging at 


the foot of a bridal couch, a corroboration 
' —if it wanted one—of the ſcripture phi- 


loſophy about the fireaked goats ?—L begin 
to ſuſpect, that your popes are like other 


men, after all. 


Plato and Seneca—and ſurely the were 


s 23 , 3 4 7 
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both grave REV wiſe. enough to 3 been 
conſecrated thought that a ſenſe of cheer · 
fulneſs and joy ſhould ever be encouraged 
in children, from their infancy—not only . 
oa account of their healths, but as pro- 
ductiye of true virtue; which is the literal 
tranſlation of their very words—as far as 
Jam able. to conſtrue: Greek or Latin. 4 
Cheerfulneſs, even to gaiety, is con- 
ſonant with every, ſpecies of. virtue, and 
practice of religion.— think it inconſiſtent 
only with. impiety or vice.—“ The ways of 
Heaven are pleaſantneſs.” We adore, we 
| praile, we thank the Almighty, in hymns, 
in ſongs, in anthems — and thoſe ſet to muſic 
too. Let O be joyful „ be the Chriſtian' 8 
pſalm—and leave the lad Indian to incant 
the devil, with tears and ſcreeches.- 
When the Athenians picture an owl, 
as the bird of wiſdom, they never meant 
the ſcreech-owl ſurely. But, indeed, I 
think, with their leave, that the ſparrow 


would have been a fitter emblem of true 


wiſdom , as being the merrieft and moſt 
loving. pird of the air. 
There have been ſome popes who would 
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| have excommunicated me wo fuch an al 
men as this, 1 27 


CHAP. XXVI. 


4 $4D REFLECTION. 


AT et roteife anon 
irreligion in the world ! that thoſe— for this 
renders the evil irremediable— whoſe 


greateſt intereft it muſt certainly be to _ 


' firengthen and ſupportthis great, this only 
bulwark of our lives and properties, 
fhould become the greateſt examples, and 
principal encouragers, of infidelity l— 
I mean thoſe, whom the world, by a 
range abuſe of terms, ſtyles the Great. 
Theſe have certainly an higher ſtake, at 
the hazard of vice, immorality , and im- 
piety, than perſons in the middle ranks 
of life who happily ſtand a re be. i 
| tween them and the vulgar. N 
And yet— other knaves but ſacrifice hits 
ſpiritual to their temporal intereſt. Theſe 
moſt efpecial worthies, at once both knaves 
and fools, equally ſquander both. Good 
lack! good lack!—But men are worſe than 


% 
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they need be, though there were neither 
bell nor gibbet in the queſtion. 

Such thoughts and reflections as theſe 
might well become a ſermon. But novels 
| are more read at preſent than ſerious diſ- 
courſes, I muſt, therefore, uſe the mo 
- convenient vehicle for inftruction—imitat- 

ing Doctor Young , who wrote a play, for 
the propagation of the golpel *. And I ſhall 
evertake care, for the reft of my life, that 
all my writings ſhall be, if not fermonic,. 
 fermoni propriora at leaſt. 

But enough, for the preſent, of my ſen · 
timents and opinions; and let us go on a 
little farther with the ſeries of ſmall ad- 
ventures in my deſultory life. 


CHAP. XXVII. 
MELANCHOLY. 


Bort as my n ſeheme of life'i is plea» 
ſure, I ſometimes indulge myſelf in the 


The Brothers the profits of which he con - 


ſecrated to the ſociety for propagating the goſpel: 
in foreign. parts. 


G2 
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dear and'heart:felt enjoyments of melan- 
choly. I weep gladly, I give my tears, not 
_ grudgingly , nor of neceſſity, but, like BY 
alms, with cheerfulneſs: 
Were I to be anatomized anew, I do 
moſt ſolemnly declare, that I would ſooner 
part with my-rifible than my flebilile mul- 
cles. Sympathy is the great magnet 
the cement of life; And my coneord is 
ſtronger with the wretched than the happy 
— for philanthropy” is r 1 
and pity is an augment to paſfion. 

I can treat myſelf, Whenever I plodle. 
I have loſt ſome friends! I can call ſpirits 
from the vaſty deep—firike at my breaſt, 
and find them there — Poor Le Fevre! un- 
happy Maria ! my gra LOR ever dear 
Eliza! | 

Or, I can read nab FTIR ORG He 
muſt have either a weak head, or ſtrong 
eyes, who can peruſe the firft fpeech of 
that poem without tears—partioularly the. 
latter part of it, where he laments his loſs. 
of fight. Milton wrote it from his own 


feelings—and his Snfinal pep.ohen dim- 


med m light. 


But whenever I have a mind ſor a tho-: 
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TS feaſt of weeping , I need only turn 
over to the hiſtory of Sir Thomas More's 
life, and read that pallage in it, where 
his daughter, Mrs. Roper, meets him'in 
the ſtreet, returning to the Tower imme- 
diately after his condemnation— —My fa- 
ther! Oh! my father! 


Sad luxury, to vulgar minds unknown! 


The mere title of a book, long nee loſt, 
fiyled Lamentatio gloria Regis Edvardi 
de Karnarvan, quam edidit tempore ſuae 
z2ncarcerationis — The lamentation of the 
glorious King Edward of Karnaryan,, which 
he compoſed during his -impriſonment—- 
ſunk my ſpirits for a whole day. The op- 
polition- between the two firſt words (in 
the Latin), and then again between the 
third and laſt, OY me greatly. And 
though it was a very old ſtory, I could 
not help feeling, for ſome time, as if I 
had heard ſome bad news. i 

But ſuch things as theſe have not their 
| effect upon every one. The many read 
only with their eyes, and hear only with 
their ears. The-few peruſe with their whole 
ſoul, and liſten with all their feelings. In- 
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tuition and fenlibility are is + 0 organs 
of genius or of virtue. | 
The general hardneſs of heart one meets 
with among mankind, might tempt us to 
give credit to the old fable of Deucalion, 
and ſuppoſe men to be generated from 
ſtones. Or, one might fancy the world te 
be grown [o.corrupt of late, that the ſacred 
perſon who had taken the ſalvation of 
mankind upon himſelf, has thought fit to 
-entruſt-only a few, now- a-days, with the 
keeping of their own ſouls ; and has kindly 
taken out thoſe of the many, and locked 
them up [afe., in limbo patrum, out of 
harm's way, till the day of judgment: 
However, I dare not long, nor often, 
xejoice in this luxury of wo. My nerves 
are weak, I can command my mirth, but 
not reſtrain my e 


C 1 AP. XXVII. 
SENSIBILITY. 


Warn J have been reading Cs, 
or affecting pallages i in hiſtory, poetry, ot 
even in romance, aloud before others, my 
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eyes have filled, and my voice has falter- 
ed. I attended for the ſame. effect in my 
auditors—but, inftead of tears at my re- 
.cital, have frequently end them laugbing 
at my emotion. 
I have retired aſhamed—aot at lem. 
but at myſelf. I have ſuſpected my own 
weakneſs, rather than theirs — and the 
vanity of imagining I had ſympathized 
with angels, has been ſunk into the humi- 
liating idea of my being ſuſceptible of a 
greater foible than mortals—I have begun 
to doubt the ſtrength of my own intellects, 
[ and, for ſome time, kept a jealous guard 
| over all my words and actions, | 
| But the countenance and ſentiment of 
a few ſuperiour ſpirits have „for a while, 
given me confidence once more. Again TI 
| have attempted the ſame experiment, and | 
; have again been baniſhed to the ſame | 
mortifying reflections —endeavouring ſtill 
to ſteel my heart againfi another's wo 
in vain. 
Fine feelings are Win. _ the would, | 
and ridiculed by the ſtoical philoſophy, 
as a weakneſs, This is too apt to put deli. 
cate minds out of countenance; who, in 


* 
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. order to appear wiſe, conceal their ſenfi- 
bility, and affect a character above human 
nature, from the example of thoſe only 
Who are below it. Fe 


'C H A T. XXIX. 


* 


4 REFLECTI ON ON MYSELF. 


Wa z AT an hard fate is mine! with all 
the ſpirit, the frolic, the cheerfulnels, the 
tender affections of youth, not to have 
nerves reſponſible to my feelings !—I want 
them not for my own enjoyments—but 
would have activity and vigour for the 
_ G6le purpoſes of others. 

T look wiſtfully often at young women. 
This is one of the things that has been 
miſconſtrued in me. The world are but 
bad graminarians of my principles or cha- 
racter. Tis not their beauty I covet, but 
. their youth I envy. I look as fondly at 
men too—yet am no pathic. I kiſs little 
children as I meet them in the fireets— 
but am no kidnapper: I would live among 


„ 


them, like old Hermippus *, if I could 
not for the fake of life - but love. 

Twould ſound like blaſphemy, to ſay 
what I would do or r ſuffer: for the lake of 
mankind. 


CHA P. XXX. 
eee of Chapter XXVIL 
E MAD LO VER. 


On I can recollect ſome ſcenes of mad- 

nels I -have—not purpoſely—been a wit- 
neſs of—particularly one, of a Cambridge 

Icholar, who had unbappily fallen in love 
with his own Gfier. His paſſion and deſpair 
had proved too ſirong for his virtue or his 
reaſon, . 

« Was not Juno both wife and ſifter of 
Jove? Adam and Eve were ſurely nearer 
relations than we are. Their children, at 
leaſt, were -brethers and fifters—and yet 


* He is aid to have attained to an extreme 
age, by playing conſtantly with boys and girls— 
nouriſhing his old lungs with the 'balſamic 
effluvia of their young breaths. 
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were wedded to each other. Were not 
Amnon and Thamar married or as good? 
ſuch marriages as it was thought proper 
to permit in thoſe times. The mode, in- 
deed, is changed now-a-days. And why? 
*Twere impious to ſay, that Omnipotence 
was under a necellity of diſpenſing with 
neceſſary forms in the beginning. He could 
have created a parſon, ſooner than he 
would have permitted a crime. If Sarah 
was not Abraham's fiſter, be certainly told 
a moſt damnable he to Abimelech.“ 
When they told him, in order to aka 
bis impatience, that his ſiſter was dead, 
he ſwore it was impoſſible , becauſe that 
he himſelf continued fiill alive. We are 
already ene fleſh,” ſaid he, and the 
ſympathy is ſo ſtrong between us, that I 
know when ſhe is hungry, wakes, ſneezes, 
or— —,She had a diabetes about half a 
year ago, and it had like to have killed 
me; but I drank plentifully of marſhmal- 


lows tea, and it effectually cured her. She 


ſleeps ill a- nights, and it breaks my reſt. 
She has foul dreams ſometimes—I am an- 
gry with her for that. I have done all in 


my power,” continued he, by faſting 


and prayer, to cure this wickedneſs in 
mylelf; but her wantonneſs is toe ſtrong 
for me.” 4 e 

Moſt of thoſe who were preſent laughed 


much at all this extravagance. I wept. 
One of the company obſerving my emotion, 


laid, I preſume, Sir, that you know this 

poor gentleman. Yes, Ireplied, recollect- 

ing mylelf, better than he does himfelf. 
I wajked immediately out of the room, 


I am ſenfible of a ſympathy in my own 


nature, even ſtronger than his. 1 feel for 


all theills and ails-ofthofe who are neither 


my brothers nor my ſiſters, except in the 
ſcripture ſenſe. | | 

The Mahometans have a veneration for 
lunatics—ſaying , * That God hath favour- 
ably deprived them of their ſenſes, in order 
to render them guiltleſs te fin,” I am a 
Muſſulman. 


CHAP. XXXI. 


DOCTOR SWIFT.. 


"Tis natural to ſpeak of a thing, when 


one thinks of it. In truth, unleſs one is 
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| apt to Ipeak without any thought at all, 
How is it -pollible to do it n other 


5 time? 


e en Att ES et 


But the ſubject of my laſt We has 
brought the biography of Doctor Swift in- 
to my mind. It is worthy to be remarked, 
that this extraordinary perſon, in his voy- 
age to Laputa, ſpeaking of people who 
had loft theiriſenſes, adds, which is a 
ſcene that never fails to render me melan- 
choly.“ 0 

In another plate, * imagines a let of 
men, whom he ſtyles Strulbrugs, who had 
outlived their reafon and every — 
of life. 

And, in his will, he bequeaths bis 
whole fortune to found an holpital ſor idiots 
and lunaties. He becomes himfelf a Strul- 
brug, before the years of dotage *, and 


dies the firſt tenant to his own endowment. 


If theſe events had happened to have 
been a matter of any great conſequence to | 
the world, an hiftorian would not have 


* There is no ſuch ſtage in life. Senilis Rulti. 
ia, quae deliratio appellari ſolet, ſenum leviun 
eſt, non omnium. | 

| | CICERQ- 
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failed to have made a large. comment upon 
ſuch extraordinary and concurring circums 


ſtances—inſiſting ſtrongly _ his reh 


cal ſympathy. 


The Lord prelerve us au in our ſenſes | 


to the laſt—and after the laſt too. For I 
truſt in God; that I never [hall be wicked 


enough to: compound for being rendered 


guiltleſs to fin, e . fu- 
Poe" | 


© HA P. XXXII. 


THE PAYMENT. | 


1 . 1 a in ack 
liquidate my pecuniary e e to Le: 
Fevre, was this: 


1 happened to be 8888 vb * 
young man, who had been bound appren- 
tice to a ſtationer in York; He had juſt 


then finiſhed his time, come to ſet up in 


London, and had rented a window in one. 


of the flagged alleys in the city. 


I hired one of the panes of laſer foe i 


my friend; and ſtack up the following ad - 
vertilement on it with a wafer: | 


: © 
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* Epigrams; anagrams, paragrams, chro- 
nograms, monograms, epitaphs, epitha- 
lamiums, prologues , epilogues, madrigals, 
interludes, advertiſements, letters, peti- 
tions, memorials, on every occaſion, Eſſays 
on all ſubjects. Pamphlets, for or againſt 
the miniſtry. With ſermons, upon any text, 
or for any ſect—to be written here on 
reaſonable- terms.” — ; 
B A—B—Philoleger.” 

1 N. B. The greateſt honour and ſecrecy 

may be depended on.” 

The uncommonneſs of ſeyeral of the 
above titles raiſed the eurioſity of the pub- 
lic extremely. Se that, befides the appli- 
cations made to me for the uſeful ſpecies 
of literature, ſuch as advertiſements, pe- 
titions and memorials, many more were 
made for the chronograms, monograms , 
etc. merely to. ſee the nature of them. 

At night— —or to expreſs myſelf more 
' Poetically—when the evening had aſfum- 
edits duſk-gown, I uſed privately to glide 
into my office, to digeſt the notes or heads 
of the day, and receive the earnefis, 
which were directed always to be left with 
the memorandums.. 
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The writing to be paid for on the deli- 
very; according to the nature, extent, or 
importance of the ſubjects. A bit of French, 
to be an additional fixpence—a fcrap of 
Latin, price a ſhilling—and a fentenee of 
Greek, which I uſed to pick up now-and- 
then, when I happened to drink a diſh 
of tea with Miſs Carter, was always . 
ed at half a crown. | 
* Allimproper applications, nm fub- 
jects, ſimonical propoſals, or libertine over- 
tures, were with ſcorn and deteſtation re- 
jected. I held no office oppoſite to St. Peter. 
The notes of theſe kinds were thrown into: 
the fire, — but the earnefts eons. as the 
fines of iniquity, 


The ocean of vice and folly , that open- 


ed itſelf to my view, during the period 1 
continued in this odd department of life, 


ſhocked and diſguſted me ſo much, that 


the very moment I had realized Ee Fevre's 
ſam, and diſcharged the rent of my pane, 
I cloſed the horrid ſeene—or, to expreſs. 


myſelf more properly in this nr 


up the common ſewer. | 
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. . Why our: e e in the 
higher ranks of life, were more-remark- 


T able for bravery and chaſtity than we are, 


» becauſe the mothers, in thoſe days, 
= to nurſe their own children. They 
were therefore alimented with the ſama 
juices and humours they brought into the 


world with them; and bred up, even from 
their infant notices, entice greg to vice, 
meanneſs, or folly, | | Th 


If our preſent race of mammas be in- 
different about the blood and humours of 
the infant, which the ſuffering it to be 
nurtured by an alien argues her to be, 


what needs The trouble herſelf about the 


leſs precious paris of fleſh and bones? 


Then any other perſon's child might ſerve 


her as well as herown—and ſhe may have 
the advantage, belides, of choice, both 
with regard to beauty and gender. I think 


that ladies may as well get others to * 


as to nurſe children for them. 
Pray „ would it not be but common 
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eharity, in all 'tender huſbands, to have 
uch wives, on the firſt alarm, amazoned. 
of both their breaſts, in order to prevent 
the fatal conſequences of cancers, milk 
fevers, and other diſorders, incident, alas! 
to all unnatural or unnurfing mothers ? 
And if our papas alſo be equally careleſs 
about this matter—as, by their preſent 
ſupineneſs and acquieſcence-, with regard 
to ſo material a point, they would incline 
us to ſuſpect—prithee, might not _ 


Some beggar” s brat, on bulk begot. 

Or offspring of a pedlar Scot— 

Some boy bred up to cleaning ſhoes, 
The ſpawn of Bridewell, or the Stews, 
Or vagrant race, the ſpurious pledges 
Of gypſies littering under hedges,” * 

be as reſponſible heirs to their names and 

fortunes, as theſe 8 outcaſts oftheir own 
loins ? | | 

A foal of blood may vn ſuckled into a 
garran. I have myſelf tried the inſtance; 
and do here recommend it to be added 
to the courſe of nee nn 


* Swift's Rhapſody. 
| The Koran, Vol, J. 
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which Bacon, Boyle, and Derham, have 
lo properly hinted to the adepis in [cience. 
For my own part, I have great reaſon 
to reſent this ſcandalous neglect in parents 
__— having lo ſeverely ſuffered for it myſelf 
—both in character and preferment. For, 
though Jam a meſt rigid moraliſt in my 
;Prineiples, and,, bating me but about one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and I forget how 2 
many years, a primitive Chriſtian alſo— 3H 
completely armed at all thecardinal points 1 
— —yet I don't know how it is, but 1 
actually do not feel myſelf always ſuffi- 
ciently poſſeſſed of that virtuous unchari- | 
bility againſt women of remils chaſtity, 
hat becomes true modern piety to expreſs : 
or exerciſe, 1 1 
Now, this natural imbeeility. , this moral. 
frailiy, this ſame laxity of virtue in me, 
call it what you will ——-1 confeſs the 
_ weaknels, and am not nice, about the 
phraſe—- —I do moſt phileſophically im- 
pute wholly to the milkinels of my nurſe 
bo happened, unluckily for me, to be 
ſervant-maid to the parſon of the pariſh 
and her name was Dorothy. 
No, no— che influence of certain 


% 
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names upon the future fortunes of children, 
that my poor anxious father uſed to make 
ſuch a pother about, believe me, is not 
by half ſo material a point as the other. 
Whether I had been aſperſed by the name 
of Triftram, Triglyph, or Tria, were, in 
all probability, a matter wholly indiffe- 
rent to my future adyancement in life. No 
—it was, alas! the milk of Dorothy that 
limited the bounds of my W 

You ſhall hear, 
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4 HITCH IN  PREFERMENT. * 


Tu E tenderneſs of 1 We e with 
regard to all ſyncopes of this ſort—with the 
Humanity, charity, and forgiveneſs, I have 
frequently procured to be ſhewn by others, 
towards ſome unfertunates in this claſs, 
have induced reflections on my own cha- 
racter, that have been a conſiderable diſ- 
adyantage to my canonical progrels in life, 
A certain biſhop, who would allow none 
but Chriſt to fit with publicans and finners, 
replied to a friend of mine, who was ſo- 
H 2 
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diciting a benifice for me“ I can never 
think of preferring Triſtram — not ſo much 
on account of the freedom of his writings, 
As the latitude of his life.” But Vorick 
Vorick, my Lord.“ * Nay, the utmoſt that 
I ſhould think even Yorick entitled to, 
taking that article into the context with 
His works, would be, to be appointed 
chaplain to a regiment of dragoons.“ 

And a certain lady, who is what the 
French ſtyle wn diſeur de bons mots , when 
I was aſking her for ſome ſubſcriptional 
aid once towards ſending an unhappy 
young woman home to her friends, who 
had been inveigled from Bath, ſome years 
ago, on pretence of marriage, and then 
caſt off upon łhe public , refuſed her cha- 
rity, and called me, in alluſion to my 
fpectral figure, and abſolving prieſthood, 
he ghaſtly father of the chapels of eaſe 
in the pariſh of Covent-Garden. : 

Thus did the exceſs of 85 ere RO 

| n of others. | 
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Warren I hear women inveigh too ve- 
Hemently againſt the objects of this mis- - 
fortune, I am apt to ſuſpect their hearts 
to be a good deal inflamed with a certain 
envious jealouſy According to the poet, 


< Prudes rather envy, than abhor the 
crime, | 


— which, in revenge for thoſe pleaſures 
that they themſelves remain perhaps un- 
tempted to, provokes them to denounce 
the penalties of the world, the fleſh and 
the devil, againſt ſuch interlopers. 


< The felf-ſufficient prudes embattled 
- flood, 
Near-hand ; but none t' aſſiſt the e 
flies; 


Their neighbours' ranks they ſaw with joy 


ſubdu'd, 
With ſpiteful mirth triumphant f in their 
eyes 
With ſcoffs, and wiſe ebe , they 
upbrajid 
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Thoſe that, o'erpower'd , for help qr r 
call. | 
And can they yield to——? in rage they 
„ * Ro 
Unaided, helpleſs, let the wretches fall. 
Themſelves were now attack d, the reſt 
_ e'erthrown, 
And weaknels, ſcorn'd ſo labs, too [oon 
became their own.” 
BATTLE OF THE SPxES. 


In wa, I have ſeldom heard a woman 
| Tpeak with violence upon this ſubject , who 
was either of an eftabliſhed or an unſuſ- 
_picious character. Prior deſcribes theſe kind 
of victuoſoes moſt GRANT „ in his Paulo 
Purganti: 


she to intrigues was e en . 
And chuckled when a bawd was carted. | 
But, in an honeſt way, the dame''— —etc, 


And Pope, | 
A fool to pleaſure, but a Dave to fame.” 


* 


| And yet Rironger Rill in another place , 


« A very "heathen in her carnal part, 
But fill a (ad, good Chriſtian, at her heart. 


3 
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If what J have ſaid, and theſe poets 
have ſang , be not the natural reaſon of 
the fact, prithee, why ſuch partial diftine- 
tion between the undoer and the undone? 
Why, ladies, dutcheffes., and counteſſes, 
is the latter —below a certain ran — 

branded with infamy.; while the former, 


< Whoſe harden'd front, unbluſhing, 
unappall'd, 
Laughs at W and enjoys dil 


Srace, 


is fo favourably accepted of in the allem- 
blies of the fair? 

If what I have hinted be not the 5 | 
| ſtate of the caſe, why ſhould theſe ob- 
durate females., whom Will Honeycomb 
ſtyles the outrageouſly virtuous, be more 
ſevere againſt — — than againſt thieves ? 
For ſurely, in ethics, it muſt be a leſs 
crime to give what is one's own,” than 
to take what belongs to another. 
A failure in chaſtity may be a breach of 
duty toward one's (elf; but a want of chari- 
ty is certainly ſo againſt one's neighbour. 
In fine, I fancy that your chaſte ladies 
feem to conſider love as their peculiar 


\ 
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merchandiſe, and look upon courteſans 
as ſmugglers, who underſell the fair 
trader. | 


CHA P. XXXVI. 
THE BREECHES-MAKER. 


BxsipEs, really ——as 1 hope there 
are none but philoſophers by—there are ſo 
many. ways for a woman to be undone, 
without the imputation either of vice or 
wantonneſs — ſuch accidents, incidents, 
contingencies, and ſynchroniſms, may 
happen in her way through life, that unleſs 
every circumſtance can be fairly ſtated, 
and candidly weighed —which muk be the 
great uſe of the day of judgment—it is mo- 
rally impoſſible for any man, hors delle, 
to determine, whether the fair delinquent 
may have been moſt OY of n 
or compaſſion. 

I bave known ſeyeral of theſe” equivo- 
eal caſes myſelf;—two of which I think 
proper to indulge the curiofity of my 
reader with in this place, by way of ſpe- 
cifying my argument merely 
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The firſt inſtance was a very pretty modeſt 
young woman, that was the only daugh- 
ter to the clerk of the firſt pariſh I ever 
_ officiated in. She had been moſt carefully 
brought up, went conſtantly to church 
with her father, morning and evening; 
fat upon a little ſtool in the aiſle, juſt un- 
der the deſk; and having a moſt tuneable 
voice, uled generally to help him to raiſe 
the pſalm. | 

There had never LOS the leafi 
turn of lightneſs, forwardneſs, or flirta- 
tion, in any part of this good girl's beha- 
| bez as ſhe grew up. There are uſually 
certain patterns pointed out in every coun- 
try village; and Miſs Amen was the Pas 
ragon of our pariſh—till about the age of 
ſeventeen, ſhe happened ſuddenly to diſ- 
appear— —becauſe, it feems, ſhe found 


herſelf, as we were ſoon after informed, 


to be too big to be ſeen.” 

'The place of her concealment was kept 
a profound fecret from us all, for ſome 
months, till after the fair eloper had be- 
come the ſorrowful mother of a child; 
when I received a private billet from ber, 
intreating me to grant her an interview 
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the next day, at a little cottage about 
Kve miles from the town I lived in; and 
begging that I would come alone. 

My humanity, with a little mixture of 
femality, namely 'curiofity, induced me 
to obey the ſummons moſt punctually. I 
went. She threw herſelf on her knees be- 
fore me, covered her face with her-band, 
and wept bitterly—but not alone, £3 

After I bad ſpoken comfort to her ſoul, by 


Preaching to her the great efficacy ofrepen- 
tance, and calmed her mind, by promifing 
to mediate a reconciliation between her and 


ber unhappy parents, the ſecond part of my 


errand operated ſo ſtrongly on me, that I 
began to queſtion her, inthe ſtyle of a.con- 


fellor, about the whole proceſs, the com- 


mencement , progreſs ,: and arts which had 

led to, or were laid for, her undoing. 
She anſwered me with a frankneſs and 

a candour that fully perſuaded me of her 


truth and ingenuouſneſs. She declared to 


me, that her failure had not proceeded 


in the leaft either from paſſion, or from 


vice ;—that ſhe had never in her life been | 


ſenſible of any warm deſire, prompting 
her from within, nor had even ſuſtained 
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any Auen ſolicitation, urging her from 
without. 

No, reverend Sir +-, 8 the fair 
penitent, with an heavy gh, it was no- 
thing of all this, that I am to be cruelly 
reproached with upon this [ad occation,— 
It was—lt was, alas! my father's trade 
alone that thus hath wrought wy overthrow. 
_ Your father's trade!—his trade! I re- 

plied, with ſarpriſe, the cauſe of your 
ruin! But ſo indeed the fact was, with- 
out peradventure.— 

Beſides the vocation of pariſh-clerk, old 
Amen had, it ſeems, followed the occu- 
pation of breeches-making alſo. He had 
bred up his daughter to the myſteries of 
the ſame manufacture, from the time that 
ſhe had begun to enter into her teens; 
and, as ill luck would have it, they hap- 
pened to be leathern breeches too that he 
dealt in. | . 

The a girl now a woman 
allured me, that this kind of employment ' 
uled, by degrees, to occaſion certain in- 
voluntary wanderings to ſtray in her mind, 
which, without ever tainting her chaſtity 
in the leaſt, had a ſul. 


I 2 
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ned the purity of her thoughts ;—that ſhe 
had done every thing in her power to 
reftrain her reflections from running into 
fuch reveries; and had ſung pſalms for 
whole evenings together, to divert her 
attention to fitter ſubjects of contempla- 
tion,—In vain, alas! for while ſhe ſung, 
drocehes were ftill the burden of her ſong. 
This unlucky image haunted poor Made- 
moiſelle Culotte continually. -When ſhe 
tay down to reft, ſhe imagined ſhe ſaw 
them taken off, and laid under the pillow; 
—and when ſhe aroſe, ſhe fancied Rill 
the ſaw them take up. and f on rats, cond 
before her eyes. | 
The familiarity-of ſuch ideas, though it 
had not in the leaft Raggered her virtue 
and 1 believe it—yet had pretty nearly 
produced the fame effect, by diſcomfiting 
her modefty— ſo far, as to prevent a proper 
alarm, reſentment, and refiſtanee from 
taking place, and coming quick enough 
io ber aid, when ſhe was allailed by the 
young ſquire of the manor, for whom ſhe 
had juſt finiſhed a neat pair of leathern 
breeches, which he happened to call on 
ker for, one evening about twilight, when 
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the reſt of the family were attending a 
funeral in the pariſh. | 

- The poor girl! happy had it been for 
her, if men had never worn any breeches 
at all, or that they had even worn them 
as the Chiriguanes are reported to do theirs 
—as fops wear their hats—under their 
arms, We are not yet informed how the 
women wear their petticoats in that coun- 
try; but we may ſuppoſe, at leaſt, that 
the retort courteous * is open returned 
among thoſe people, as well as in all the 
other nations of the earth. The world, 
*tis thought, would ſoen, be at an end, if 
it was not for ſuch exchange of courteſies. 


CHAP. XXXVIL 
THE MAN-MID WIFE, 
| v 1 TH regard to my wenn inftance , 
I ſhall be but ſhort. She was daughter to 
1 man-midwife ; — and all that has been 


urged upon the former caſe, is equally 
referable to this one alſo. 


* An expreſſion in As you like it, 
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Her father uſed to be frequently called 
up a-nights, with “ Juno Lucina, fer 
opem. This would diſturb her repoſe. She 
ſed often to lie ſtretehing and yawning 
in her bed, and communing with herſelf 
about the matters and things which could 
occaſion all this buſtle and fiir. | 

She had a vaſt turn to philoſophy. She 
would get at her father's books The would 
ſometimes read more than ſhe underſtood 
but happened often to underſtand more 
than the was the better for. It made her 
_ wiſer, forlooth—but, alack! how dearly 


have we fince paid for the firſt inſtance of - 


female wiſdom! Twas in this very ſcience, 
they ſay, that the firſt curioſity was ex- 
erciſed.—“ The knowing ones are ſome- 
times taken in.” 
Her father told me, one day, ſoon after 
her accident, . ſhe had declared to him, 
that, without labouring under the power 
or influence of any other inordinate paſſion 
or propenſity in nature, her curiofity was 
ſo predominant in her, that The would. 
at any time of her life, have ſtood a hot 
to have been made a free-maſon. 


O philoſophies! duæ vitae! — The deuce 
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it is!—But pray, A is a not ſuch a 
theorem, in this ſame philoſophy , as that 
„action and re-action are equal—and in 
oppoſite directions too?” And is not the 
natural philoſophy ever fiill at fiſty- euffs 
with the moral one?-—In ſuch conflicts 
as theſe, the fair Obſtetrica fell! 
But the philoſophy, of all others, that 
finally tript up poor Miſs Midwife's heels, 
was the Platonic one! How beautiful a 
ſyſtem is there diſplayed! To have two 
fond and faithful hearts mutually attract - 
ing each other, their ſyſtole and diaſtole 
the ſame, tide for tide, and by a-ſweet 
compulſion drawing nearer and nearer to- 
gether, for life is like the aſlymptotes of an 
hyperbola, without ever coinciding, or 
ruſhing into the point of contact *. 
| How enviable and truly ſeraphic a fate 
is this! How like to Heaven itſelf, where 
they are ſaid „neither to marry, nor to 
be given in marriage!” What pity is it 
that it is not real! and that thoſe who 
would reſt upon this inchanted iſland, as 
on ferra firma, would ſoon have their feet 
ſlip from under them! 


4 


* Vide the Conic Sections. 
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This ſame nnn lynchro- 
niſm—is the devil. Ye breeches-makers, 
and ye men- or women-midwives allo , 
| fend out your daughters from underneath 
your roofs, I ſay. They are, alas! too 
dangerous ſeminaries for Fray women to 
be educated' in. 1 
But enough on ſuch ſubjects as theſe— 
I cannot bear to dwelt upon — 
green TE RE 1 
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- ORG IN of 1 STN A SHANDY. 


Ira thivatug's over this manuſcript jus 
now, I find that I had mentioned a deſign 
of writing my own memoirs once _ a 
time. | | 
1 did really ft down to this work for- 
merly, with the moſt ſerious and ſtupid 
intention poſſible, But the brutum fulmen, 


or Will of the wiſp of imagination, glared 
full before me, and led me a ſcamper, 
over hedge and ditch , through briers, 
through quagmires, and quick-ſands, for. 
nine entire volumes, before I attempted 
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to introduce myſelf into life. In truth, 
great part of that work was ſpent before 
I even pretended to have been born. I 
knew the world, alas! too well, to be 
in any manner of hurry to ſtep into it. 

The oddneſs and novelty of the firſt 
volumes , caught bold of the capricious 
taſte of the public. I was applauded, abuſ- 

ed, cenſured, anddefended, through ma- 
ny a page.—However, as there were more 
readers than judges, the edition had ſuffi- 
cient yogue for a ſale. This encouraged 
me—L went on ſtill with the ſame kind 
of no meaning; ſinging, at the end of every 

chapter, this line from d to my als- 
eared audience, | | | 


"0 Round about the may-pole how they 


; trot: 
# 


with a parody on the text; where, inſtead 
of brown ale, "ur are to read only ſmall 
beer. | OT 

But what n me the moſt, was, 
to find a number of my moſt penetrating 
readers had conceived ſome deep - laid 
ſcheme or deſign to he couched under theſe 
vagrancies or vagaries, which they fancied 
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and affirmed 'would unfold itſelf toward 
the concluſion of the work. 
Nay, ſome more riddle-witted than the 

_ reſt, have pretended to be able to trace 
my clue, through every volume, without 
loling once fight of the connexion. A fine 
Tpirit of enthufiaſm this! With what in- 
telligence and profit muſt ſuch perſons read 
| the apocalypſe! A millennium muſt cer- 
tainly be a very clear caſe with them. 

However, I muſt have the modeſty to 
admit, that there were, here and there, 
ſome firiking paſſages interſperſed through- 
out theſe volumes. In flerguilinio mar- 
garitam reperit. There are many foibles 
ridiculed, and much charity and benevo- 
lence inftilled and recommended. One 
_Taunters out, ſometimes, into the Relds 
and highways, without any other purpoſe 
than to take the benefit of a little air and 
exerciſe ;—an object of difireſs occurs, and 
draws forth our charity and compaſſien. 

After this careleſs manner did I ramble 


through my pages, in mere idleneſs and 


| Tport—till ſome occurrence of 'humanity 
laid hold of me by the breaſt, and pulled 
me alide. Here lies my only fort. What 
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we fixongeſi feel, we can beſt expreſs. And 
upon ſuch ſubjects as theſe, one muſt be 
capable of a double energy, who, while 
he is pleading for others, is allo relieving 


himſelf, | 
CH AP, A 


THE FEMALE CONFUCIUS. 


I happened to be very ill at the time, 
and fitting by the fire-fide one morning in 
my lodgings, when I received a very po- 
lite card, in a female hand, unknown, 
acquainting me, that having been firuck . 
with that rich vein of philanthropy, che 
was pleaſed to fay, which flowed like 
milk and honey through all my writings, 
Mrs. — —would bt much obliged, and flat- 
tered, if I would afford her an opportu- 
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nity of a perſonal acquaintance with the 
author, by doing her the favour of drink - 
Fi | ing tea with her that evening. 
. I was too weak to venture bes 1 
wrote her word ſo - aſſured her that 1 
longed equally for the pleaſure of an ac - 
quaintance with any perſon, whole heart 
and mind ſeemed to ſympathize with thoſe 
_ affections ſhe was ſo kind to compliment 
me upon, and entreated the honour of a 
fans ceremonie viſit from her, upon this 
occaſion, that very evening. 
Sbe condeſcended to accept my invi- 
tation, and came accordingly. She viſited 
me every day, while I continued confin- 
ed; — which . kindneſs I returned moſt 
punctually, as ſoon as I was able to go 
abroad. ä 
She was a woman ok . and vietus 
— —not lively, but poſſeſſed of that charm- 
ing ſort of even cheerfulneſs, which na- 
turally owe from goodneſs. Mens. con- 
eia recti. She was reſerved, and, like 
a ghoſt, would rarely ſpeak till ſpoken to. 
She had, like alute, all the paſſive powers 
of muſic in her, but wanted the maſter's | 
hand to bring them forth, 


- 
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She had quitted England very young— 


before her tender affections had been ren- 
dered callous by the colliſions of the world. 
She had been carried into India, where 
ſhe continued, till thoſe ſentiments had 
been ripened into principle, and were in- 
fpired with all the fublime n cheat 
ealtern morality, 8 n 

' She ſeemed to be Adi This added 


_ a tenderneſs to my eſteem for her. I gueſ- 


12 


fed, but inquired not her private hiſtory, 
and ſhe communicated nothing. She would 
repine, but not reſent. She had no gall 
to boil over —her overflowings were of 2 
panereatic juices only.. 
From that time, we held on a conſtant 
and refined intereourſe, while ſhe remain- 
ed in the kingdom, and a friendly cor- 


reſpondence fueceeded our parting — to 


meet no more—in this world—I prophes | 
cy!—She ee to be another man's 
wife too. . | 

But che charity that had attracted, whh 
the virtue that united us, were not able 


to fcreen us from the cenſure of baſe minds. 


* The Sweet-bread, 


— — — 
« 
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Neither her own fair character, nor the 


__ memento of my ghaſtly appearance, were 
e bars to ſlander. 


The improbability of a malicious fory, 
forts but lo help forward the currency of 
it—becauſe it increaſes the ſcandal. So 
that, in ſuch inftances, the world, like 
Romiſh priefis, are induſtrious to propa- 
gate a belief in things they bave not the 
leaſt faith themſelves in; or, like the pious 


St. Auſtin, who. ſaid he believed ſome 
things, becauſe. oy were. abſurd and im- 
n 


CHAP. XL. 


c 


| Continuation/of Chapter XXXVIII. 
TEE PRIMMER, 


9 Cline this eines end 
nine volumes, upon fools-cap paper *;— 


hut eg reaſon to n at N 70 Kat, =o 


i 


'* That is the ads which printers give to | 
a certain ſized paper, upon which all the au- 
thor's works have been publiſhed in England. 
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'nine days wonder had ſown its gape-ſeed 


long before. The novelty grew ſtale, and 


the oddnels began to loſe its ſingularity. 
This, I ſay, 1 confeſs to have perceived 
a conſiderable time before. But one who 
has run down a hill for any way, cannot 


well ſtop his ſpeed, till he has got to the 


bottom of it. 
I then thought proper to ceaſe titup- 
ping my hobby-horſe about—to alight and 
perform my promiſe to the public, in a 
more ingenuous and ſyſtematical manner. 
Upon which occaſion, I began to frame 
theſe notes— but could never fince find 
time to glaze them. So many other themes 
and ſchemes ſhot acroſs my fancy, and 
puzzled my purpoſe, that I could not fiick 
to any one ſubject long enough to make a 
volume of it—or acquit myſelf as an author. 
One of my moſt favourite defigns was, 
to compole a little book, to be ſtyled the 
Primmer — — for the uſe and benefit of 
grown nobility, gentry and others——to 
inſtruct them what to ſay, and how to 
act, upon all the general occafions of life *. 


„ Here read the dedication over again, 


l 
; 
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I know of no work lo ſhamefully want- 


ed at preſent, as ſome code of this kind. 
There is, I confefs,.a certain connate li- 


berality of nature in ſome perſons I have 
met with, that inſpires them to think, 


ſpeak, and act, with a ſpirit and virtue 


which ſuperſedes, in a great meaſure, 
the neceſlity of education. Theſe inftances, 
though ; are nn be a . 


comeis. 


The many are Hank with a ſort of ori- 


| 3 meanneſs in their minds, which re- 


folves every action, every idea into /e 


and which the longefi line in heraldry, 
with the poſſeſſion: of the largeſt fortune, 
are not ſufficient to countervail, without 


the aſlſiſtance of an academical tuition. 
But the generality of the curled da#lings 
of our nation, tandem cufiode remoto, 
fhake off a load from their ſhoulders when 


they are emancipated from college: for 
fluch is their ſenſe, or nonſenſe, of this 
matter. They are then apt to claſs Tul- 


ly's Offices, with Burgerldicius, among the 
Pedantry of the ſchools, and become ſoon 
polleſſed of juſt Chriſtianity enough to ſet 
them above all Pagan moral —or the [hin- 
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ing fins of the heathen world, as our 


orthodoxy affects to ſtyle them. They then 
begin to look upon their own feelings to 
be the ſure way of judging, and the uſages 
of the world their only rule of acting. 


From hence many liberal notions are 
ſuffered to obtain, and many ignoble deeds 


are practiſed, —From hence ariſe, among 
the great, New-market jockies, Change- 
alley brokers, and corporation caſuiſts, 
From hence the dignitaries of the law de- 
generate into attornies, and prieſts in lawn 
dwindle into tythe-proctors. 

The ſcope then of my ritual, was to 
ſet forth the verum, atgue . decens, of 
morals, the truth and beauty of human 
actions which it is incumbent, at leaſt 
on perſons of a certain rank in life, either 
to practiſe or pretend. They would then 


be taught to perceive, that neither their 
own feelings, nor the uſages of the world,- 


were of authority ſufficient to ſupport vice, 
meanneſs, or indecorum. This would be 


putting them to ſchool again —Thoſe who 


want hearts, ſhould be taught to get by 
heart. 
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Princes and nobles ; ſo titled 5 however 


they might be tempted to wallow in their 


own flies, would not then, perhaps „dare 
to emblazon their ſtrumpets to the public 


view. Turf. miniſters alſo might then be 


informed, that they had miſtaken the me- 


taphor, when they let go the helm to ; 


take up the reins. 
The Marchioneſs of Taviſtock had not 


then lived the reproof and died the re- 


proach, of ſo many matrons on the firſt 
benches at court. Thou hadſt, moſt ſpotleſs 


Ephefian relict, devoted thyſelf to the 


grave with thy dead lord! They would 
ſacrifice their living ones. Ft facites ny m- 
phae riſere. And ſuch is the accommo- 
dating ſpirit of our modern laws, that di- 


vorces, now-a-days, like the ſection of 


the polypus, are ſuffered to generate new 
numbers from each part of the ſeparation. 

I uam not ſuch a viſionary as to expect 
that any thing of this kind would render 
perſons virtuous, in ſpite of “the whole 
courſe of modern education. Ef quae 
Fuerunt vitia, mores ſunt. But I think 
that it might poſſibly ſhame your grown 
nobility, gentrys and others,” into the 
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diſguifing, or concealing their vices at 
leaft ; —which is, perhaps, no inconfide- 
rable point gained in morals, 


Eft quadam prodire tenus—si non da- 
Tur ultra. | 


The appearing or protending to Sp 
more virtue than one has, is hypocriſy ; 
—but the not expoling all the vices we 
are really guilty of, is certainly ſome merit 
—to the public at leaſt. | 


So ſhall diſembling once be virtuous in 
Jou. | 


n lawyer might, perhaps, notwith- 


ſtanding, be tempted to purchaſe an eſ- 


tate for half its value, becauſe the perſon 
who ſold it, did fo in haſte, to extricate 
himſelf from a goal. — But after he had 


peruſed my little book, he would never 


Have boaſted of the action—My ears would 


not then be ſo much ſhocked” and offend- 


ed as they are too EY now every 
day. 

A profligate might ſtill delude a finiple | 
maiden , or purchale the innocency of 


beauty from a needy parent; but he would 
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wat make a confidant of ſuch amours. He | 
would not caſt the victim off to want, as 
well as infamy ; nor dare to proclaim his 
villany te the world. My enmity, my ab- 
horrence, my reſentment, with all the 
tribe of the uncomfortable, the unchari- 
table, and unhealthy paſſions, would not 


4 en, my Gigs? hatred frame. 


—— p. XII. 


7H NA TURAL EXHIBI Tt ON. 


5 win of mine, was, * 
open an exhibition for fine children, male 
and female, remarkable for their beauty, 
ſymmetry , or athletic frame. In order to 


which, I had prepared a new and copious 
edition of the Callipaedia—or, Art of 


Getting pretty Children; illuftrated with 
notes of my own, and enlarged with ſeveral 
philoſophic hints, which had occurred to 
my mind whilſt this pleaſant ves ty was 
end, in my head. 

There have been many ſchools vpen- 
ed, for the exhibition of all the arts and 
ſciences; but none, O ſhame! for Nature, 
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and her originals. He who copies the ha- 
man face-divine, receives a premium, and 
applauſe—while he that preſents you with 
the maſter-piece, or prototype, of the mi- 
mic work, has but his labour for his pains 
—or, at beſt, is referred, like W to 
its own reward. | 
This might encourage the ad old men 
and political work of propagation. It would 
be reviving ſomething ſi milar to the uſeful 
Roman law, the jus trium lberorum— 
and be a reſtraint on promiſcuous inter- 
courles, which terminate in barrenneſs. 
Profligacy is a cer; and never . 
rates. > x Fo 
I can conceive no other reaſon for ſuch 
a ſcheme as this not having yet become 
an object of the royal foundation, except 


that bis preſent Majeſty might not have 


fo juftly thought that his own family would 
be beſt entitled to the greateſt emoluments 
of it, both from excellence and number. 

I have amuled mylelf ſometimes in one 
of my philoſophic moods, with ſuppoſing 
an handſome, well-made young couple, 
ſetting out on ſuch a project as this. I will 
not indulge the freedom of imagination on 


— 
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this ſubject—though well aſſured I am, 
that the author of beauty, harmony, and 
order, cannot be ne with a diſqui- 
Gtion into it. | 

Can the origin of nature be jealous at 
our inveſtigation of the very inmoſt receſſes 
of its ſecrets? Philoſophy would become 
impiety at ſuch a thought, 

Many other projects of theſe kinds, ſuffi- 


cient loguacem delaſſare Fabium to relate, | 


and which would require the age of a pa- 


triarch to execute—beſides ten thouſand 


freaks that died in thinking —bave pre- 
fented themſelves to my active imagina- 


tion, even in the midſt of pain, ſorrow, 
and ſickneſs; but I never was able to car- 


ry them farther than minutes. 
For my mind has ever repreſented the 


jargon of the ſchools, with regard to mat- 


ter, which is defined to poſſeſs a conatus 
ad motum, with a vis inertiae, or per- 
fect acquieſcence ad requiem, at the ſame 
time. You may lee what a fine thing this 


ſame learning is. 


5 

bY 
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THE DAY. OF JUDGMENT. 


I FIND wyſelf labouting {/ this inftant; 


under an irrefiſtible impulſe to mention 
one particular defign of-mine—becaule tis 
of a fingular nature—which'was, to write 


an hiſtorical and philoſophical account 


and deſcription of all the ſeveral great 
epochas of the world, from the creation 


to the conflagration—from the beginning - 
of time, when God ſaid, „Let there be 


light, and there was light;” till the end 
of it, when he ſhall lay, „Let there be 
fre, and there ſhall be fire.” 

As there is but one notable event to be 


expected, between the preſent aera and. 


the final conſummation of all things 


namely, the gathering in of all nations, 


ſo as that all may become one faith 
when Turks, Jews, Infidels, and Here- 


tics — Papiſis, Preſbyterians, Janſenifts, 


Methodiſts, Moravians, Quietiſts, Arians, 
Hugonots, Socinians, Anabaptiſts, Mug- 


gletonians, Swadlers, and Quakers—are | 


- 
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| there any more of them Thall all become 


good proteſtants of the church of England, 
as by law eſtabliſhed. | 
This might, I ſay, at gilt appear a diffi- 


| culty upon me. But on conlidering the 


train that has been already laid, both in 
church and fate, to bring that matter to 


pals, I fancy that the intelligent reader 
will be of opinion with me, that it requires 


but a competent knowledge in politics and 
theology, to be able to predict the time 
when, and the manner how , this great 
crifis muſt be brought to pals. 

I gave my ſentiments on this ſubject, 
ſome years ago, ina private letter to Fre- 


deric the Third, his preſent majeſty of 


Pruſſia. Pray, now I think of it, do you 
know what became of that paper? It was 
put into the hands of the Pruſſian minifter 
here, to be preſented to his maſter, and 
we have heard no more of the matter ſince. 
But to conclude— Shay 
As the firſt thing in intention eee | 


the laſt in execution, I have proceeded 
In this work accordingly, by writing back- 


wards, or Hebrew-wile, and ſhall here 
preſent you with the laſt chapter firſt. 
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IEE FINAL CHAPTER O 
THE EPOCHAS. _ 
ARGUMENT. 
RE LAST DAY. 
The villar'd firmament is rottenneſs , 


And earth's baſe built on ſtubble. 
| | | Mizr. 


ed their reign, All nature was convulſed.— 
The panther, lion, and the leopard, fled 
affrighted from their dens, and, tamed 


by terrour, grew the friends of man. The 


world became an ark, and adverſe beaſts 
forgot their wonted ſtrife, and ſought alli- 


ance in each other's fierceneſs. The Bowl 


ing wolf now bleated like the lamb. The 


hawk, the vulture and the eagle, became 


pigeon-livered, and lacked gall. The birds 
ol rapine forfook their prey, and trembled 
for themſelves. The ſhark, the dolphin, 
and leviathan, merged from the boiling 


deep, and ſought the fervid ſhore. The 


elements themſelyes were changed in na- 
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ture's. wreck. The rivers were dried up, 


and liquid ore ſupplied their burning chan- 
nels. The clouds were turned to fire, and 


ſhot their meteors through the aſtoniſhed 
ſky. The air was flame, and breathing 


was no more. The firmament was melted 
down, and rained its ſulphur o'er the 


+ proſtrate globe. The earth's foundations 
to the centre ſhook. Even charity was 
dumb - and virtue's ſelf flood unn un- 


en | 
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Anz: 55 hk perhaps, en 1 1 1 


into a train of deſeribing myſelf, it may 
amuſe you—or myſelf—which makes very 
- little difference, in the mood I amin at pre- 
ſent—to give you the character and pecu- 


liarities of Tria juncta in uno. — to which 


purpoſe I ſhall eee the whole © h 


: 


this chapter. | | | 
-The ürſt and privipal aſc =, 
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my indoles—not. indolence —for it is as 
active as paſſionate, is philanthropy. This 
is the fine qua non of my compoſition. This 
is my divinity, in which Ilive, and move, 
and have my being. 

The momentum of my affections towards 
mankind , is in a reciprocal ratio between 
-heayen and earth. I place myſelf as a me- 

dium—and love others with that warmth. 
and indulgence I would have my Creator 
manifeſt towards mylelf—forgiving their er- 
rors, palliating their infirmities, and will- 
ing both their temporal and eternal feli- 
| city. Amen. 
| This turn of mind is the firſt thing that 
| awakens with me, and the laſt I part 

with when I take leave of my ſenſes. L 

| have frequently ſuppoſed myſelf a ſove- 

, reign prince, and ſpent many an entire 
day in ſettling my houſehold, with all 
the other offices and ee of my. 
kingdom. 7 

Nay, Ido l aver, that I fat down 
9 gravely one morning to a ſheet of paper, | 
and entered the names of all my friends 
and acquaintance for employs ; claſſing 
them according to their reſpective merits 85 | 
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and capacities; preferring ſtill, as becomes 
a a king to do, ſuperiour talents and virtue, 
to my fondeft connexions. 
Pray, was not this a [cene for Moor- 
fields? And would not ſuch a manuſcript 
as this, found in my poſſeſſion, appear 
to have been copied from charcoal on the 
walls of a cell? I do confeſs, that I did 
once ſeriouſly think myſelf mad, for a 
_conliderable portion of my life, on account 
of ſuch reveries and extravagancies as 
theſe—till I happily found out, that my 
ſuſpicion arofe chiefly from my having kept 
company, during that ſad interval, with y 
a parcel of Luze-warm fools. - 

At other times, I have abſolutely re- 
fuſed being a king. I burned my lift, and 


eried out, Nolo coronari. This ſtation did 


not ſufficiently Iatisfy my thirſt of power 
and dominion. It extended only to the 
temporal welfare of mankind, and was 
reſtricted to that ſcanty portion of them 
which was comprehended within the nar- 
row limits of my own empire—and could 
bear an inſurance only during my own life. 

I prefer Socrates to Solon, and would 
rather preſide in the moral than the po- 
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Titical government of mankind, This is the 
only true ambitien, to allume to one's 
ſelf that department in life which extends 
equally to all nations, to all ages, and 
reaches even to eternity itſelf, 
Iam, perhaps, one of the greateſt phi- 
 loſophers you know in the world. Men 
ok ſenſe admire, and fools envy this ſup- 
poled ſuperiority of talent in me. They 
think it muſt have been achieved by dint 
of ſtudy, labour, and reſolution, with the 
natural advantages: of a gifted capacity, 
and great ſtrength of mind. 
I would not have them think ſo:—in 
the firſt place, becauſe it is not true: 
and in the next, ſuch a notion as this 
might deter others from ever attempting 
to arrive at ſuch an happy, but eaſy ex- 
cellence of character. Let me undeceive 
them. ol 5 
I was as other men are, till about the 
age of two-and-twenty. I reſented pain, 
Fickneſs , diſappointment, and diftreſs, as | 
naturally as I did heat and cold, hunger | 
and thirft, I had ever a turn for reflee= -— | 
tion. I lay tumbling and tolling one morn- | 
ing in bed, my mind labouring juſt then 
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wade the n of s one or more 
of the above catalogue of ills, and con- 


templating the infinite ſuperiority of the 


ancient . N all 1 1 e 
as theſe. | 

I envied, I W460 this 11 poſlel. 
fon of one's own mind. I took heart of 
grace, on the inſtant, and filliping my 
Angers, cried out, I will myſelf be a 


philoſopher.” I immediately aroſe — re- 


Tolving not to fall aſleep again and forget 
it. I put on the breeches of a philoſopher 


—pollibly, at that time, 'of an heathen 


one——and' ſo commenced” Philofopher 
hs life: and I alfo am a painter. at 
This, be allured of it, gentlemen, was 
hs only'leffon or degtss Lever took in 
truly noble ſeience of ene IRD found 
it to be all- ſufficient. 8 
The difficulties we 8 more 
than thoſe we find, in an attempt of this 
kind, as well as in the ſtrife with all our 
| pallions, is the only thing that prevents 


Philoſophy and virtue from weis com- | 


| ens attainable in general liſ. 
What makes the difference between a 


chaſte woman, and a frail one? The one 


OW 
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had ſtruggled, and the other not. Between 
a brave man, and a coward ? The one 
had firuggled, and the other not. An ho- 
neſt man, and a knave? One had firug- 
sled, the other not. 

L am generally cheerful——but more re- 
markably lively under pain, ficknelſs, or 
misfortunes - provided the misfortune be 
all my own— than at any other time of | 
my life, Viſiting the ſick ceaſes to be a 
ſoeripture duty, when referred to me. Folks 
crowd to my couch, not to bemoan, but 

be merry at, my ſufferings—to hear me 
confels wit on the rack, Nun refine my ore 
in the crucible. | 
A friend of mine, thinking me n 
once under the ſevere diſorder of a bilious 
cholie— and Iſhould certainly have pop - 
ped at that very inſtant, if Thad not, moſt 
luckily, been given over by the phyGcians 
and conſequently no longer plied with me- 
dicine. My friend, I ſay, expreſſed him- 
ſelf extremely ſhocked at the indecent mer- 
riment, as he ſtyled it, with which I was 
going out of the world. The reply I made 
him , was pretty. nearly in theſe words : 
«Your lazy or indolent Chriſtian is too 


* 
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ET. apt to cheriſh in his mind a dangerous 
opinion of the efficacy of a death-bed re- 
pentance—I was never mad enough to truſt L 
to it. When Socrates was aſked, juſt: be- 

fore his trial, why he did not prepare him- 
ſelf for his defence, he nobly anſwered, 
T have.been doing nothing elſe all my life.” 
He who defers the great work of al- 
vation till his laſt moments, hath loiter- 
ed away his time, till the night cometh 9 
in which no man can work. A death - bed 
attrition “ — and what is it more, when it 
comes to that? may be compared to Va- 
.nini's laſt exclamation— Who, though an 
atheiſt all his life, called upon God in the 
flames.“ 


L Shall an apoplexy re us of ſal- 
| vation? If not, then what but fear need 
render us ſo diſmal on our exit? Life is 
tſelf a jet Then ſurely death muſt be 
the very cream of it. The longeſt life is 
as ſhort as an epigram, and our end is 
but the point of it.“ 
My ſober friend walked away into a cor- 
© ner of the bed-chamber, and ejaculated. 


| "OC * Repentance through fear of puniſhment, 
A not ſorrow for ſin; which latter 4s called con- 
trition. 


* 
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CHAP. XLIV. 
4 SHORT CHAPTER. 


Wura T a chapter was the laſt! There 
will be no-end of it, if I once get into an 
habit of writing ſuch long ones. But when- 
ever [elf happens to become the ſubject, 
one ſeldom knows when to have done. 
This is the only theme upon which I was 
ever tempted to expatiate——which, in 
other words, is to be tedious. 

For, in general, my writings do not 
ſmell much of the lamp. They ſeem moſt 
of them rather-to have been written when 
I had natural light enough—even at the 
very full of the moon. Can the Critical 
Reviewers themſelyes ſay any thing worſe 
of them? 


CHAP. ALv. 


4 SHOR TER. 


—- 


| Bur even theſe ſhort MEIN appear 
too prolix to me— —I hope not to you 
'- — —though they contain each of them. 
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-only one head a-piece. So that I am re- 
folved here to put an end to them all, 
and write nothing but ſentences creed voy ut 
the ſecond volume. EO 

T am not ſo vain as to think that my 
en will be as good as Solomon's 
or Sancho's either but this I will venture 
to ſay, that they ſhall beat them all to 
a 5 re 


i END or PART I. 
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TY Prn LEASE, Sir, to tend your ele, 5 TR 
my compliments to Meſlieurs the Miniftry, 
aſſuring them, that it was not, by any 
means, in derogation to the golden age 
of the preſent adminiſtration, but merely 
from the caſualty of my ſubject matter, 
that the chapters of this book happen ſo 
en to complete the number Forty: ve. 
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WurETHER any of the following: 
thoughts or remarks have been conceived' 
by others, before me, or no, I cannot 
pretend to ſay ; for, as they ſpontaneoul- 
ly occurred to my mind, F minuted them 
down, without ever taking the trouble of 
inquiring into their origin or derivation, 
And in truth, a labour of this kind 
would have been infinite and uncertain— 
ſor it is almoſt impoſſible, after all, for 
any perſon who reads much, and reflects 
a good deal, to be able, upon every oc- 
calion, to determine whether a thought was 
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another's, or bis own. Nay, I declare, 
that I have ſeveral times quoted ſentences 


out of my own writings, in aid of my own 


arguments in conyerſation ; thinking that 


I was ſupporting. them by ſome better 
authority. 
For my own part, I 6 affirm, that it 
would afford me a moſt flattering pleaſure 
3 to find them all imputed— For, as I can- 
truly acquit my conſcience of the leaſt 
manner of plagiariſm „ this very coinci- 
_ dence of ſentiment and opinions, would 
ſerve to prove the juſtneſs of them, pretty | 
4 nearly — — as two clocks which chime to- $ 
\ 6 gether, very probably mark the right hour 
1 of the day—for the degrees of error are 
ſo numerous and various, while the point 
of truth is but /implex duntaxat, et unum, | 
- that the odds muſt be manifold, that no 
two irregular agents ſhall. exactly hit en. 
the ſame falſe meaſure, 


But that nothink, is new under the Can We 
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was declared 1 Solomon fome years ago: 
and it is impoſſible to provide againk evils 
that have already come to paſs. So that 
I am ſure I have reaſon to cry out, with 


Donatus „apud Jerom— 


Pereani, qui, ante nos, noftra diæerunt. 


For I have ever wrote without ſtudy, 
books, or example, and yet have been 
charged with having borrowed this hint 
from Rabelais „ that from Montaigne, ano- 
ther from Martinus Scriblerus, etc. with- - 
out having ever read the firſt, or remem- 
bered a word of the latter, 

80 that, all we can poſſibly ſay of the 
moſt original authors, now-a-days, is not, 
that they ſay any thing new, but only 
that they are capable of ſaying ſuch and 
ſuch things themſelves, if they had neyer 
been ſaid before them.” ty. 
But as monarchs have a right to call in 
the ſpecie of a ſtate, and raiſe its value, 


— 
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by their own impreſfion ſo are there cer: 
tain prerogative geniuſes, who are above 
plagiaries—who cannot be ſaid to fieal, | 
but, from their improvement of a thought, 
rather to borrow it, and repay the com- 
monwealth of letters with intereſt again : 
and may more properly be ſaid to adopt, 
than to kidnap, a ſentiment, by leaving 
it heir to their own fame. "NE. | 
I do not pretend to claſs myſelf among 

ſuch privileged wits—I never borrow , left 
I ſhould not be able to pay—but have on- 
ly' made the above remark, to ſhew the- 
eandour of my own criticiſm upon all ſuch _. 
orcurrences as theſe. | | 

It may, perhaps, be requiſite here to 
explain a new term I have made uſe of | 
in the title-page of this part of my work. 

The word Callimachies Ihave framed from 
| Callimachus, the name of a Greek poet, 
of whom it is ſaid, that he had written 
above eight hundred elegant poems; which 
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were all e anans in about five hun- | 
dred pages. | ; 
I was pleaſed with this character of his 


| _ works,—lT bate your an et in tergo 


authors — and have therefore taken the 
liberty of denominating all conciſe or ſen- 
tentious writings Callimachies, after his 
name, I thought it adviſeable to give this 
definition of the word, left the Critical 
Reviewers ſhould derive it from the French 
phraſe Gallimatias.— ; 

1 like this manner of writing extremely, 
It is really being too hard upon the 
public, to turn over a new leaf ith 
them,” upon an old ſcore , continually. „ : 
And whenever my bookleller, who buys 
by the bulk — and ſuch works deſerve. to 
remain on it—obliges me to augment my 
pages 5 1 generally contrive to give the 
reader ſome new ſubject or none at all 


which does as well, as it ſerves equally 


for amuſement to find one out. 
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But, indeed, if the editor of theſe 1oo/c 


Sheets —] don't mean immodeſt ones — 


would take my advice, for his own profit, 


| he would by no means publiſh them at 


all—but ſell them privately, to ſome of 


the wit · lels authors of the preſent age, 


who have attained to a certain knack of 


writing 25 both in proſe and verſe B witho ut 
matter, fancy, or invention — | 


” Py ? 


= 


Without on thought to interrupt the 


( ee bas; 
This collection, then, might, perhaps, 
ſerve to embelliſh their works, and help 
them off the bulk a little. | 


Farewell, neighbour. 


a - 
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CALLIMACHIES, etc. 


1 PERSON may not merit favour, 
as that is only the claim of man, but can 
never demerit charity, for that is the com- 
mand of God. 3 | 
2. In Sophocles, Jocaſta prays to the 
Lycian Apollo, and ſays, That [he came 


to his temple, becauſe it was the neareſt.“ 


This was but a ſorry compliment to his 
godſhip.—It is the ſame, however, that 


people generally pay to religion; who 


abide by the doctrines and faith they have 
been bred up in, merely to ſave them- 
lelves the trouble of ſeeking farther. 


3. Invent portum—Spes et fortuna va- 
| 15 lete— . | ; 
Sat me luftfiis—Ludite nunc alios. 


| There is a bad moral exprelled here, 
in the word Ludite,-I would have ſaid 


M 2 
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* Haroite.— The writer did not de- 
ſerve invenire portum. 
| 4. There is a great ſtiffneſs in | the ſtyle 
and manner of Pliny's Epiſtles. This was 
his character throughout ; for he profeſſes 
himſelf an admirer of evergreens , elipt 
into the ſhapes of men and other animals. 
1 think, that Orrery was a fitter tranſlator 
for him than Melmoth, for that reaſon, 
5. Political and natural connexions are 
different ideas. I look upon all ties of affi- 
nity, or conſanguinity merely, to be. of 
the firſt kind. Love and friendſhip form 
the only natural alliances. 
6. There is no ſuch thing as an impar- 
tial repreſentation. A looking-glaſs, one 
might be apt to imagine, was an exception 
to this propoſition ; and yet we never ſee 
our own faces juſtly in one. It gives us 
nothing but the tranſlations of them. A 
mirror even reverſes our features, and 
preſents our left hand for our right. This 
is an emblem of all perſonal reflections. 
7. I prefer a private to a public life, 
For 1 love my friends, and therefore love 
Tay 1 few. 8 
3. The confinement of the * of Ms. 
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in the drama, forces the poet * to 
violate nature, in compliment merely to 
the appearance of truth. For he muſt be 
obliged to compreſs actions within the 
compaſs of three hours, which, in the or- 
dinary courſe of things, would require the 
leiſure of as many days, e A 
to bring to pals. 

A play is but an acted novel, of about, 
three hours reading, and ſhould not be 
reſtrained within the limits of any given 
time, in the ftory, though the reprefen- 
tation ought not to exceed the uſual one. 

9. Impatience is the principal cauſe of 
" moſt of our irregularities and extravagan- 
cies. I would ſometimes have paid a guinea 
to be at ſome particular ball or aſſembly, 
and ſomething has prevented my going 
there. After it was over, I would not give 
a ſhilling to have been there. 

i would pay a crown at any time for 
a veniſon ordinary. But, after having din- 
ed on beef or mutton, I would not give 
a penny to have had it veniſon. | 

Think frequently on this reflection, ye 
. and ye extravagant. 

o. There is ſuch a torture, happily un- 


— — ——— — ¶ — — ey 
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known to ancient tyranny, as talking a 


man to death. Marcus Atrelius adviſes'to 


allent readily to great talkers—in hopes, 


I ſuppole, to 1 an end to the Os. 


r i. . 


An a on the wnlamented Seach of - 


a talkative old maid: By myſelf. 


Here lieth the body of M. B. ſpinſter, 
aged forty · three, who on the 16th day of 


Auguſt 1764, became ſilent. 
11. A tragic writer can call ſpirits e 
the vaſty deep, and reanimate the dead. 
12. Mr. Guthrie, in his Eſſay on Trage- 
dy, diſtinguiſhes between a paet and a 


genius. He muſt have meant only rhymers, 


verfifiers, or poetaſters; for I will not ad- 
mit a perſon to be a poet without. a genius. 


13. One does not require nor think of - 


a fire, often, in ſpring or autumn; yet I 
don't know how it is, but when we have 
happened by chance to pals near one, the 
ſenſation it communicates is ſo pleaſant, 


| that we feel ourſelyes rather e to 
indulge it. 


This is analagpus to tompiation-——ond 
the moral i is, „keep away from the fire. 


| 


* 
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| —— Who venture in, 
Have half acquieſced in the fin. 


This is the ſentiment of ſome poet; but 
I can not make out the diſtich. Nor is it 
at all material; for that ſentence. muſt be 
Poor, indeed, that owes its merit to its 
metre. Weight, not meaſure, is the pro- 
per ſtandard of true ſterling. | 
14. Cuſtom is too apt to obtain a bins: 

tion, by becoming a ſecond nature. This 

Thould be admitted only in indifferent mat- 

ters; for, in others, uſe only renders abuſe 
familiar, and makes cuſtom the more re- 

prehenſible. 3-4 | 

25. Perſons. of ſenſe foreſee a exiſis, 

and temporize with occaſion. Short: Gghted 
people never comply, till occahon becomes 
neceſſity—and then it is often too late. 
16. Some folk think it ſufficient to be 
good Chriſtians without being good men— 
ſo ſpend their lives in whoring, nen, 
ren e praying. 

17. Some people pals 8 ute 85 
ly and religiouſly enough, without know- 
ing why, or reaſoning about it but, from 


force of habit 8 80 to heaven like 
fools, e, e 


———— — . *. 
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18. Mechanical Chriftians make an of- 
fice of their pews, for me bis obo of 


 bufinels. 


19. Going to prayer with bad affections, 
is like paying one's levee in an undreſs, — 
There is a great deal of ſpecies of wit, 
in many admired writings, where the fi- 
mile falls ſhort of the compariſon. 
20. Religion was too abſtracted before 


the coming of our Saviour. But the clothing 
the Divinity with matter, hath preſented 


us with a ſenſible object ob our adoration— 


| which was abſolutely neceſſary to attract 


the devotion of the many.—PFor a philo- 
ſophic religion is a ao a „ 


| ſopher only. 
21. Marcus Aurelius ſays, tas he, had = 
| learned from Apollinus, << not to be im- 
patient when his arguments tay not | 
to be apprehended.” — 


I think there is a reaſon, befides the : 
philoſophic one, for this A perſon ought 
rather to triumph upon the advantages 


Et ſuperiour knowledge or underfianding; _ 


which ſhould incline him more to pity 
| than reſentment, | 
22. en who are r taking care 


* 
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of their;health, are like miſers, who are 


hoarding up a treaſure which they have 


never ſpirit enough to enjoy. _ 
23. When I ſee good men dying often, 
while worthleſs fellows are ſuffered to live, 


I feel the force of that paſſage in the Pſalms 
moſt emphatically—* The Lord wiſhes not 


Ate ee, . 
24. The nibbling of erities, like the 


mites in cheeſe, depreciate a "work to 


ſome ,-but enrich. it to others. Quere? 


25. Men tire themſelves in purſuit of 
reſt, The reply of Calliſthenes to Alexan- 


der, may be here applied Was it Cal- 
liſhenes, or — 2. Not material — though 
ſome literary blockheads would, pyrhaps, 
make a buſtle about it. i 

206. It is an impious proftitution of the 
ſacrament, to adminiſter it to the adulte- 
rer, the oppreſſor, or as a teſt, merely 


by way of qualification for ſome. tempo- 


ral office. Thoſe, only ſhould be admitted 
to the communion, who qualify them- 
ſelves for the next world—not thole who 
receive it ſolely for this. 

27. Titles of honour are like the im- 
preſſions on coins — which add no value 
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to gold and flver, but 17 9 0 tender brafs 


current. 


ins g 


28. There is no fuch thing as real dap. 


pinels. in life. The juſteſt definition that 
was ever given of it, was, A tranquil 
acquieſcence under an agreeable munen“ 


I forget Where. 
29. I have known many men who: have 


worn out what little ſenſe had been born 
with them, long before their deaths—but 
yet, having been trained up in office bu- 


neſs, or ſome mechanical trade—as the 


army, or the church continued to pals 
through them fiill, like children in a go- 
cart, without either ſuſpecting themſelves C 
or being detected by others. 


If you ſlice. off the head of a turkey⸗ c 


cock after it has been once ſet a running, 


it will continue to keep ſtriding on, in 


the ſame ſtalking gait, for Oo * 5 
before it drops. 


"* 741 7 244 15 180 4. B 9 " 


Thaveknown ſeveral People paſsthrou 5h 
life, plaufibly enough, with as ny brains 
as an headleſs turkey-cock. __ 

30. It was an apt ſaying of b reien, 


5 en Jemper Incopit « vivere.” 


31. Swift's love-ſong „ in the modern 
taſte „ beginning, 


wow, Fluttering, 1 8 8 thy purgls pinions, 
Gentle Cupid, o'er my heart; 

1 a flave in thy dominions— | 
Nature muſt sive way to art, 


8. F 


was not a whit too outre, upon the pret- 
tily worded nonſenſe of our TIM: and 
ſunneteers. 

I happened to be looking over my daugh- 
ter's mulic-book this morning, and met 
with ſeveral celebrated ſongs, performed 
with vaſt applauſe at Ranelaugh and Vaux- 
hall, which have been penned fince that 
cautionary ode had appeared in the world 
—where the authors not having the fear 
of Swift before their eyes—and in utter 
contempt of our ſovereign lord the poet- 
laureat—ſuch horrid murders as- theſe have 
been wilfully perpetrated, vis. 


One lover begins in open defance of 
the laws „ thus — 


* 1 1 


Have you not ſeen the ſun, 
| When ſunk beneath the hills? 
Then have you ſeen my Molly fair,” etc. 
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Which, being interpreted, is exactly this 
— * Provided that you have never hap- 
_pened to /ee the ſun, when it had become 
invifible , then I will admit that you might 
have ſeen my Molly fair, who beats. the 
ſun— out of Sight,” . Th 

Another poet bewitched, too ſublime for 
gtoveling nonſenſe, elevates his paſſion 
lat once into a erime.— For, concluding a 
ae with this e e that * 


os 
* 


20 Friendſhip with: woman is Ae to 
| love, 


ne coththits/ 4 een _—_ at once— 
Tlapdafh. ' als - 
But the eat that pleäled and Shiites 
me the moRt, Was the e of the 75 


Towing ſtanza: 


ag ic Dro! ag "BS 7 6 
„Come, take 3 a} 
The northern lalas 


80 prettily. in 


I took my glaſs, _ 8 
And really was 
Agreeably ſurpriſed. 
Upon which ariſe two tos" equally 
Tatereſting, to be ag Seas here— A 


% 4 
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ly.. What was the glaſs?. and Nhat. the 
urpeilo 8. 5 1 ves 34 231 
The . inches he lets us, into, the 
fect of, in the next yerſe — —which hap- 
pens to. be the laſs's beauty—and we. are 


to ſuppole this to have been the very firſt 


time he had ever ſeen, it——by his being 
ſo; much ſurpriſed at the. fight.—But then, 
Why, not ſurpriſed befare he had taken 
bis glaſs, as well as after ? Which 
leads us to the ſolution of the. firſt quel, 
tion, What manner of glaſs, this was? 
Here the commentators differ extreme: 
ly—one ſect affirming. it to have been a 
magnifying glaſs—which, had ſurpriſingly 
increaſed: the dimenſions, of thoſe charms; 
which had appeared nothing remarkable 
to the naked eye Beers 
Another opinion, and to which, T con- 
feſs, I more incline, as being the moſt 
orthodox,'is, that it muſt have been a 
drinking glaſs. — — That the northern laſs, 
being ſomewhat chilly, had ; challenged 
our poet to take à bout with her ,—and 
had bumpered him into, a ſort of Scotch 


—or ſecond fight or, in other words, had 
plied him up to that pitch of potation, 
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when men are ſaid to ſee double by which 
means it became a multiplying glaſs— 
which muſt bave increaſed the number of 
ber charms to fo agreeably ſurpriſing a 
| degree, as the lover appears to packs been 
fo enraptured at. 
And what ſerves, in my opinion, to 
render this the more natural interpreta- 
tion of the difficulty, is, that philoſophy 
has obſerved, in proportion as men grow 
warm with wine, their penchant towards 
the act of on ene grows * 
and ſtronger. 
32. Zed led a fort of zig-zag life, gain - 
ing his points by indirect courſes, as a 
chip makes her voyage, by tacks „in an 
adverſe wind. | 


33. arium ef mutabile ſemper Femina. 
Vine. 


| 3 are ſaid to be ſynony- 
mous.— —T think not. —The firſt ex- 


preſſion alludes to the temper, and the | 


ſecond. regards the affections. 


34. A reflection on the ſhortneſs and 


vanity of human life: | 
1 never ſee à man cock his bat, but I 
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think of my poor father, who has been 
long dead; and am apt to ery out, as be- 


comes a philoſopher— —“ What bgnilies 
cocking one's hat?“ 

35. I never knew but one perſon who 
interfered between man and wife, either 
with ſafety or ſucceſs. Upon a domeſtic pro 
and con once between the. parties, that 
was rifing even to blows, a friend of mine, 
who happened to be by, hit the huſband 
a ſtroke with his right hand, crying, Be 


| quiet, you brute; and ſtruck the woman 


at the ſame time with his left, ſaying, 


„Hold your tongue, you vixen.” Then re- 
peating his moral admonitions and friend- 


ly buffets, with a Peace, you monſter — 
Have done, you mene off, 


you cowardy Retire, you virago —a fit 


of ſhame and laughing ſeized them both 
at the ſame time, at ſuch extraordinary 
and impartial an umpiriſm: they ſhook 
hands immediately, and became good 


friends for the reſt of their lives. 


36. Poets ſhould turn philoſophers in 
age, as Pope did. We are apt to grow 


_ chilly, when we fit out our fire. 


37. A certain perſon exprelled himſelf 
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once very happily (in making an apology 
for his epicuriſm), by ſaying, that “he 
had unfortunately contracted an ond Habie 
; das living well.” | l 

38. The more tickets you "dvd in a 
lottery, the worle your chance. And it is 
the ſame of virtues, in the lottery. of life. 
39. Tot nomines, tot ſententiae. 
It cannot then be de emed partiality or 
Prejudice, , to prefer one's own. opinion 
to that of others. — If you can pleaſe but 
one perſon in the world, why ſhould you 
not give the preference to yourſelf Er 

So much for the ſport of faney. But I 
ſhould rather give the preference to ano- 
ther. It is impollibIe for faith to conceive, 
_ without having felt'it, the ſuperiour plea- 
ſure of Toving another e ek _ 
one's ſelf, © e 

40. Attornies are to lawyers, what FOR 
thecaries are to phyſicians—only we they 
do not deal in ſcruples. 

41. Writings of wit or genius, in 5 
prefent times, is but lighting a candle to 
the blind. —It fupplies them only with a 

glare, but' affords them no view. 

42. The definition of the Godhead is, 
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«© That his intelligence requires no reaſon- 
ing Neither propoſitions, premiſes, nor 
deductions, are neceſſary to him, He is 
purely intuitive. Sees equally what every 
thing is poſſible to be.— All truths are but 
one idea only. All ſpace but a ſingle point, 
and eternity itſelf but an inſtant.“ 
This is a truly philoſophie idea of the 
Godhead; and is ſuited to it alone, in 
one very peculiar ſenfe—that any being 
lels than infinite, would be rendered mile - 
rable by ſuch endowmènts. Reaſoning, in- 
veſtigation, Progreſſive knowledge, hopes, 
completions, variety, OY etc, would 
be at an-end. 5 | 
The ſole pleaſures of ſuch a 1 if 
not God, mult be thoſe of a brute reduced 
to ſcoſuatity: alone. This muſt have been 
the ſtate of your demigods, if ever there 
had been any ſuch—your bull and ſwan. 
Jupiters your ſwine-wallowing Bacchuſes 
Loud B-lt-m-e Plutoes—ete, | 
43. A clever fellow. The word un 
is an adjunct, in which all the learned 
languages are deficient.— There is no ex- 
Preſſion i in any of them, which conveys 
the comprehenſive idea of this epitket, 
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May we not from hence ſuppoſe, that 
the character; here intended, as well as 
the expreſſion, is peculiar to theſe king- 
doms?—And, indeed, it is in a land of 
liberty only that a man can vo completely 
clever. | ) 

44. How ſhocking to 3 110 ſee 
the picture of religion beſmeared with ſu- 
perſtition, juſtice. blooded _ cruelty , 
and love ſtained with luſt! Ne ens 
435. A tree is to be indeed a its fruit, 
not its blolloms—Quere— — 

46. There was a book lately publiſhed, 
ſtyled, Of the future lives of brutes, 
which gave great offence to your divines. 
I cannot ſee Why The only fault I found 
with it was, that it was but poorly written. 

Is there only luch a proportion of ſal- 
vation in the gift of Providence, that par- 
ſons need be jealous of the participation ? 
To ſuppoſe the inferiour animals of the 
creation to be endowed with ſouls, muft 
preſuppoſe our own to be out of all pits 
pute. ; 

There is 8 4 . diffe- 
rence in the morals of all the domeſtic ani- 
mals, even of the lame ſpecies. The beaſts 
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of the deſert we will ſuppoſe to be uni- 
formly vicious. We will ſuppoſe alſo, that 
theſe are to be the devils of brutes i in the 

_ four-footed Tartarus. | 

47. O navis! referent te, etc. 

The comparing a commonwealth to a 
ſhip, is one of the juſteſt alufions in-poli- 
tics that can be imagined. — —But this 
mile is more peculiarly adapted to Great 
Britain, than to any other ſtate in the 
world; as it has a double right to it, both 
as an iſland, and the firft maritime power, 
both in naval firength and commerce, 

Whenever, therefore, I hear of our en- 
tering into a Continental war, I think I 
| fee the brave tars dragging their ſhips 
through the ſtreets of London, and begging 
their bread, like the Thames boatmen in 
the time of a froſt; or drawn up from the 
ſea-coafts, through Flanders, to be uſed as 
| ſcaling-ladders, or battering rams, againſt 
the walls of Fontenoy, Ghent, or Bruges. 

48. I had a patron once, who uled to 
publiſh his kind intentions towards me to 
the world, and ſo paid himſelf before- 
hand, without waiting for a reverſion from 
gratitude. 
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A generous. mind may be compared to 
the Latin dative, which has no preced- 
ing article, and does not declare its caſe, 
till it comes to the termination; 1 

Is there not ſuch- a proverb a ** work- 
ing for a dead horſe?” This was the caſe. 
As he had already paid himſelf, the work 
went. ſlawly- on—and is not finiſhed yet, 
49. I have: ſuch averſion to ilk temper, 
that I could ſooner forgive my wife adul+ 
tery, than croſſneſs. I cannot taſte Caſlio's 
kiſs on her lips; but I can ſee a lour on 
her brow. - | | ( 

50. I have ſo great a Sai and- fo 
teftation.formeanneſs „ that I could ſooner 
make a friend of one who had committed 
murder, than of a perſon who could be 
capable, in any inſtance, of the former vice. 
Under meanneſs, I comprehend diſho- 
nefty— —under diſhoneſty , ingratitude— 


under ingratitude, irreligion—and under 
this latter, every ſpecies of vice and bs 
anos bus human nature. 
51. There are many ways of dee 
neep-- The thinking of purling rills, 
waving woods Reckoning of eee 
Droppings from a wet ſponge, fixed over 


— 
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a -braſs pan, eto. But temperance and 


exerciſe anſwer much better A ane of | 


theſe ſuecedan eum. | 
52. Live to learn, and n to Fan 
Quaint. e xt Han Dain 
53. I have an higher opinion of the ſenſe 
and virtue of women—and ever had—than 
men, or even Women mann * 
rally have. n 5 0 et ol 
54. Death is , torritile tous, as a 
change of ſtate.— Let us then live ſo, as 
to make it only a continuation of it, by 
the uniform practice of charity, benevo- 
lence and religion, which are to be the 
exerciſes of the next life unleſs we are 
to be as idle and worthleſs there, as the 
n of Lucretius. 0 N18 20 
35. I would rather go barefoot; chan 
do a diſhoneſt thing. — Better to have one's 
feet Ek than their nnn N 
is this? Fe 5 3 
356. Some peers of my eee e tone 
me in mind of a perſon I once knew, 
whole name, names, or nomen multitu- 
dinis, was » Caeſar Augufius, Guſtavus 
Adolphus, Mark Anthony, AIG * 
ing— dancing - maſter. © l. 
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57. It ſhocks me to think how much 
A almoſt every man may do, who 
will but reſolve to do all he can. 

- 58. To frame a corps de reſerve of the 
uglieft and moſt miſhapen men, and a bo- 
dy of Amazons too, of the ſame fiamp, 
trained to war, to be ſent upon the ſervice 
of the forlorn hope, would, methinks, be 
a vaſt improvement in tactics. | 

Perſons under ſuch deſcriptions muſt be 
more prodigal of life than others—and 
would, beſides, be a leſs loſs to the com- 
munity. The Feri faciem won Pharſalia, 
becauſe poor Pompey's troops happened, 
_ unfortunately , to have been handſome fel- 
lows.— But if his legions had been formed, 
or deformed , out of the above corps, 
Caeſar might, perhaps, have had reaſon 
to be ſorry that he had ever rad the 
Rubicon. 

There is alſo W terrifying. in the 
uglineſs of an enemy. One is apt to ex- 
peet leſs humanity , - mercy ,' or quarter, 
from ſuch phyfiognomies. © Novitate aſpec- 
tus, milites perculfi,” ſays Tacitus, Kill, 
or be killed, ſeems, in this caſe, the on- 
ly word of action. | 
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From hence ſuch perſons are Ryled fright- 

ful—that is, apt to create fears in others, 
The King of Pruſſia ſeemed to have con- 
ceived ſuch a philoſophic notion as this, 
when he framed the WR death i in 
hos laſt war. 

39. Our doctors Lay a hat the Abad ſhall 
riſe again with bodies. This notion appears 
to be an article of faith, agreeable rather 
to the doctrine of a Mahometan n 
khan a Chriſtian divine. 

It would be unphiloſophio to 3 
that fleſh and blood ſhall loſe their pro- 
perties after'reſurrection—nor; indeed, te 
do them juſtice, is it pretended. —And if 
To, I'll anſwer' for it, that the Turkiſh 
ſcheme of paradiſe will be the practice, 
though all the muri wn a CHING 
ſhould be the faith. ? 

60. Phyficians ought never te ball 
Whenever any diſtemper affects them- 
ſelves, they always call in foreign aid 
thinking, very juſtly,; that the ſlighteſt 
diſorder might impair the judgment. And 
- yet, methinks, a man may be able to 

preſerve his ſenſes much better, in the firſt 
ſtages of a fever, than after a bottle of wine. 


© 
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n Tbe preachers abroad., uſe ſo much 
geſture and action in theiz delivery , that 
he, congregation; becemes an audience, 
the moment the text is given out fox 
they imagine themſelves to be preſent at 
Aelchylus's theatre, where the; ſpeeches 
were all ſpoken, with correſpondent geſti- 
:eulation,, from af pulpit . 
62. We may imitate the deity in all his 
attributes; but meroy is the only one in 
which we can pretend toequal him. We 

cannot, indeed, give like God but ſure- 
ly we may forgive like him. — This is the 
ſtyle in ee eee ar 
n lo heaven. i Ma T123 ob 

63. The diffarent kla. we are apt 
and frame upon he deaf; and blind, with 
regard to their reſpective misfortunes, is 
owing to our leeing the blind generally 
in his beſt ſituation, and the deaf in his 
wortt—namely „in company. The deaf is 
certainly tha happier of the two. er 
en each alone 

64. An epicure deſires . one aich: * 
glut would have two. 

65. An atheiſt is more 3 thas 

a papilt——as, ignorance is ſooner cured 
than ſuperſtition, 
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66. A ſober man, when drunk, has the 


lame kind of ſtupidity about him, that a 
drunken man has when he is ſober.: 
67. The chaſte mind, like a poliſhed 


plane, may admit foul its without 


receiving their tincture , e010, 
68. Shakeſpear may M ayled the 1 
of nature. He ſpeaks [ſcience without learn- 
ing, Wie ee u hs * proſent 
times, N 
69. It is a Wee error in the; ei 
conſtitution of England, that the peerage 
is not limited. — The body, itſelf would 
derive greater honour, reſpect and conſe- 
quence, from ſuch a reſtrietion. At pre- 
ſent, lords are as plenty in theſe kingdoms, 
as German counts and French marquiſſes 
abroad; or as the Polilh nobility, who 
are reported to be two hundred thouſand 
Arong — read throng——and. as little 
diſtinguilhed from the commonalty, - - 
But this is not the particular that I moſt 
reſent.— —I ſpeak: not as a lord, but as 


a commonwealth- man. — The increaſe of 


che peerage. muſt ſoon defiroy- the great 
bulwark of the ſtate, by over-balancing 
the weight of the commons, Men.of the 
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largeſt fortunes obtain titles, and leave 
none but middling ones in the lower houſe, 
| T0 reduces their importance and dignity. 

And thoſe who ſucceed theſe peers in 
parliament, are generally their brothers, 
their ſons, or other dependents — —This 


increaſes the influence and ſway of. the 


upper houſe. —So that the rule of ome 
majus, may, poſlibly, ſoon be as true in 
politics, as it is in philoſophy. 

The conftituents are a reſtraint on their 
repreſentatives, once, at leaſt, in ſeven 
years. — Too ſeldom! and if che crown 
ſhould refuſe its aſſent to wholeſome laws, 
the commons can, in turn, withhold its 
revenues. | 


But the lords are K eden of $0m- 


trol. — —They may prevent the paſſing 
of any bill they pleaſe, and the commu- 
nity has no manner of redreſs againſt them. 


- The king cannot unlord, nor the . 


unchooſe them. 


In ancient ſtates, WTR were honour- 


ed with a crown, for ſaving a nation. 
| Coronets' were not then conferred for de- 
firoying one. Nor are they now. I allude 
only to the twelve peers...  _ 
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50. A certain perſon had once done me 
a ſignal piece of ſervice, but had after- 
wards behaved himſelf; very unworthily 
towards me. An occafion ſoon occurred, : 
which put it into my power to requite his 
ill offices; and I was urged to take ad- | 
vantage of it by a friend of mine—or ra- | 
ther, an enemy of his. 

1 objected, That this man had formerly 
obliged and ſerved me. True, he replied; 
but ſurely his ill- behaviour fince that time, 
bas ſufficiently cancelled you the ſervice 
and the obligation. | 

By no means, Merchants accompts are 
never to be admitted into the higher and 
more liberal commerce of friendſhip, A 
perſon who has once obliged, has put it 
out of his power ever after to diſoblige 

| pus, The ſcripture has inculcated a pre- 0 

cept, to forgive our enemies. How much 
ſtronger, then, muſt the text * 
forgiveneſs of our friends? 

The diſobligation, therefore, being thus 
cancelled by religion, leaves the obliga - 
tion without abatement, in moral. A kind - | | 
nels can never be cancelled—not even by | 
repaying it. | 
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71. The advantages of academical learn- 
ing, as far as it relates to the fiudy of 
languages, is only this — that the time 
and labour required to underſtand an au- 
thor in the original, fixes the matter and 
reaſoning ſtronger in our minds, than a 
curſory reading in their own language can 
be ſuppoſed to do. By which means, know- 
ledge may be faid to be inculcated into us. 

Converſation, too, has the ſame effect. 
We remember the perſon, his figure, his 
very dreſs, the circumſtances of time, 
place, etc, which all concur to fx the ideas 
in our. minds. This would be a ſhorter 
and a pleaſanter method "er Hiftractioin; 
and why not practiſe it? 

If the chief; which hight in this caſe; 
to ee the ſole end of learning; be to teach 
us knowledge, ſcience, and virtue, how 
are the dead languages necellary to that 
acquirement ? Ars longa, vita brevis, 
is an old complaint. But the general me- 
thod of education, which the ſuperftition 
of our European univerſities keeps us ftill 
incumbered with, increaſes this evil, even 
beyond the natural fate of it, by, in ef- 
fect, * art, and ſhortening. life. 
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72. What Fanden are by ſtarts, they are 


by nature. Tou ſee them, at ſuch times, 


off their guard. Habit may reſtrain vice, 
and virtue may be obſcured by e 
but intervals beſt difcover the man. 
One muſt Rre intimately with people, 
to know them —and it is not much for 
the honour ef human nature, to ſay, that 
friendſhip ſubſiſis longer than love —be- 
cauſe the intercourſe is not ſo frequent. 
73. That virtue is its own reward, may 
be underſtood, not only in a moral, but 
an orthodox' ſenſe of the words alſo. For, 
| according to our divines , that virtue which 
proceeds from a mere natural good diſpo- 


fition, or a regard to ethic beauty only, 


is lo far from having any merit with God, 
that it is made a doubt, by we- btb tsentü. 
article of our faith, whether it does not 
Partake of the nature of fin. 

So that mere fimple virtue, according 
to this opinion, muſt take up with its con- 


comitant pleaſure for its reward Las no 
action, which does not ſpring wholly from 


a religious principle, and is not dictated, 
either by our love or obedience- to God 
— —and does n not direct itſelf, either ac» 
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tually or virtually, immediately, to his 
glory, can be, in the leaſt degree, entit- 
led to the promiſes of the goſpel. 0 
And thoſe, miſerable. ſinners, tes. 
Plato , Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Au- 

relius, while they ignorantly meant to 
have heaped benefits upon mankind, 
were, it ſeems, according to this ſame 
thirteenth article, but heaping coals of fire 
upon their own heads. 8 

80 that, were a biſhop, eee 
| a. take the trouble of converting one of 
ſuch fellows as theſe, he ought to begin 
by ſtripping him ftark-naked of all charity, 
benevolence and virtue, and after he had 
been left, for ſome time to cool in that 
ſituation, then put him out to, ſchool, to 
ſome. clerk of a pariſh, to be ast them 
all over again anew. _ : 

I hope that the, right —— "07 Wi 
of the church will now think me ſufficient- 
ly orthodox, in this s to ide, me 
to a deanry at leaſt. We" 

74. Socrates, in the © han ks a 
great difference between virtue and habit, "I 
with regard to the allotments hereafter. 
He ſays, That a perſona who behaves well, 
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from a moral principle, ſhall be entitled 
to an infinitely higher reward, than one 
who filts up the ſame meaſure of —_ 
merely from uſe or exerciſe. | 
This is a fine reflection in a Mak The 
Chriſtian divines carry their diſtinction 
much farther, by giving the ſame advan- 
tage to religion over morals „that Socra» 
tes does to morals over habit. | 
75. When the different ſpecies of ani- 
mals are not diſtinguiſhable throughout, 
as, the aſs, the mule, from the horſe— 
the monkey, the baboon, from the man 
VT are Ne to ſhock and e our 
—_ 97 
The different e too, in Ns na- 

ture, ſhould be as ſtrongly marked as pol- 
fible, for the ſame reaſon. An effeminate 
man, or a maſculine woman, are ſtill more 
offenſive than the former inftances—be- 
eauſe they hurt a moral too. Hic mulier 
and haec vir, are unnatural concords. 

76. I take the errors and abſurdities of 
the Roman catholic tenets and doctrines 


to have ariſen merely from this—That as 


ſoon as the Chriſtian religion came to 
make its way in the world, te be eftab- 
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liſhed in governments, and endowed with 
lands, benefices, jurifdictions, and other 
temporal emoluments, certain deiſts, or 
moral heathens, began to attack the 
church, as a mere political inſtitution, 
framed to overturn ſtates and kingdoms 
urging, that there appeared to have been 
no ſort of neceſſity for a revelation, which 
had advanced nothing new, or unknown 
to.mankind before, from the pure _ an 
nature and philoſophy. h att 22 

— Thus, then, the beſt evidence of its * 
vine origin —its being but a more rational, 
compact, and refined ſyſtem of ethics, in- 
troduced with humility, recommended 
with meekneſs, and practiſed with mor- 
tification and ſelf-denial— neither en; 
_ forced with worldly power, nor ſubver- 
ve of any laws, natural, moral, or po- 
Litioal -was pleaded againſt it. Doo 4130 
_ +. Upon which the councils of prieſts, in 
thoſe days, alarmed for their temporal 
eſtates, power, and dominion, began to- 
gether, in the devil's name, and put every 
text of Toripture; on the rack, to confels 
articles of faith and praetice, of ſuch ex- 
traordinary natures as the light of reaſon 
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could neyer have dictated, and which were 
directly contrary to whatever its logic could 
ever have ſubmitted to — fluch as, infal- 
libility, tranſubſtantiation, ſupereroga- 
tion, abſolution, indulgence, diſſolving of 
allegiance, temporal juriſdiction, inqui- 
fition, corporal penances, and propagat- 
ing the goſpel of peace and merey by the 
arguments of fire and ſword, The infidels 
were nonſuited upon this. 

77. Algebra is the ene m of arith- 
metic. 

78. The ſtumbling-block of the nr 
was their miſtaking the ſecond coming of 
the Meſſiah in glory, for his firſt appear- 
ance in obſcurity. They had conceived 
ſuch a vain notion of their deliverer, that 
they ſcorned to ſubmit their faith to a pri- 
vate perſon, when they OR an earth- 
II Hing. 7 

They may, perhaps, hone fome excuſe 
Fur this miſtake at firft— —but they ap- 
pear really to have been a peryerſe and Riff- 
necked generation of infidels, who did 
not ſubmit themſelves to the church of 
Rome, when the Popes had eftabliſhed 
The Koran, Vol, II. 
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their temporal kingdom , their abſolute do- 
minion over all the powers of Europe, 
and ſhewed them, according to their own 
opinions ,- the mien ſtate of Chriſt 
2 earth. 

79. A ſupplement to Bacen' s erde 
gy of the ancients— 

Perhaps the fable of Jupiter 8s e 
ing his father Saturn, the firſt of all the 
gods, might have ariſen from a corruption 
of the tradition handed down from Adam, 
that the Son of God was the Creator of 
the world, and all animated beings there- 
in——which, in the dark ages of igno- 
rance in divine myſteries , might have 
been interpreted as a ſuperſeding of God 
the Father's r dene 9 _— eg the 
heavens. - 

80. Ates 85 

Perhaps the ſtory of Prometheus ereat- 
ing man, bringing fire from heaven to ani- 
mate him — his attempting the chaſtity 
of Paltas, and being condemned to ſevere 
pains in conſequence of theſe acts —— 
might have alluded to the Logos regene- 
rating human nature, informing it with 
the Holy Spirit, its entering into the Vir- 
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gin's womb, and ſuffering the paſſion , for 
the redemption of the world, TIO 
1 ;$- Fnothes, i... 
J wonder much, that thoſe myſtic di- 
vines who are fond of deducing types of 
Chriſtianity out of the Pagan mythology, 


have never made an alluſion, from Cerbe- 


rus, with his three heads, to the Pope, 
and his triple crown. 


The firſt guarded the entrance into the | 


Elyfian fields, and the latter aſſumes the 
keys of St. Peter—the power of abſolu- 
tion, excommunication Sete. 
82. Another. | 
In the heathen mythology „reported by 
Salons in his celeſtial hiſtory, Jupiter is 
faid to have placed Hercules next to him» 
ſelf in the heavens, with his heel bruiſing 
the great ſerpent's head, that had kept 
poſſeſſion of the garden. —Apply this. 


83. Learning is the dictionary, but ſenſe | 


the grammar of Science. 

84. Art and Science are words frequent- 
ly made ule of, but the precifion of which 
is ſo rarely. underſtood, that they are often 
miflaken for one another. 


I don't like any of the definitions of 
"Fn | 
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the ſchools. I met with a diſtinction , ſome- 


where, once, comparing ſcience to wit, 
and art to humour; but it has more of 


fancy than philoſophy in it. It ſerves to 
'give us, however, ſome idea of the diffe- 
Tence reer exe em by, hope agel no OT" of . 
either, | 


I think that Waeube may be pied the 


knowledge of univerſals, or abſtract wil- 
dom; and art is ſcience reduced to practice 
—or ſcience is reaſon, and art the mecha- 


niſm of it—and may be called practical 

ſcience. Science, in fine, is the theorem, 

* art the problem. | F 
I am aware that this objection will be 


abe hst poetry is deemed an art, and 
yet it is not mechanical. But I deny it to 
be an art— neither is it a ſcience. Arts and 
Teiences may be taught—poetry cannot. 
But poetry is inſpiration—it was breathed 


into the ſoul, when it firſt quickened, and 
ſ hould neither be os. art or n but 
genius. 33 85 | 
85. He who debres more than will IF 
ply the competencies of life, except for the 
ſole purpoſes of charity, reſpects others 


more than himſelf, For he pays an expen- 


4 
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five compliment to the world — as all 
beyond the firſt requiſites is expended 
merely to attract the admiration, or pro- 
voke the envy of his neighbours. _ 

86. Sir Thomas More, and other re- 
markable perſons, have been cenſured 
for behaving too lightly. at the point of 
death. But perhaps there is a certain 
heavineſs of heart, that may occaſion a 
lightneſs of head, and give people the ap- 
pearance of a bravery which they do not 
feel like that kind of temerity with which 
cowards are ſometimes inſpired by deſpair, 

As this may be the caſe, a neglect of 
a proper gravity and decotum, upon ſo 
ſerious and intereſting an occaſion, ſhould 
no more be imputed to them as a fault, 
than the deliriums of a fever. 

I ſpeak not here againſt: Chriſtian. re- 
fignation, or philoſophic compoſure, upon 
ſuch a criſis. - 

87. I agree with "I ANY on the Cub. 
je ct of the Trinity Satis eft credere. And 
therefore ſhall never perplex myſelf, either 
with pg or nn about 
the matter. 


88. Poltiveneſs is a 1 abſurd foible. 
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If you are in the right, it leſſens your 
triumph: if in the wrong, it * * 
to your defeat. 

89. A fingular perſon may be compar- 
ed to a monſter— more n at, than 


eſteemed, 


90. Defire | in youth is a paſſion—in age 
a vice—While it ſolicits us, it is pardon- 


able— —but when we MP for it— er 
ſhameful! | 


91. Friends may be compared to wine 
—the new more pure, and every drop is 
Potable :—the old more rich—but there 
are apt to ſubſide ſome dregs of age. Quere? 

92. Writings may be compared to wine. 


_ Senſe is the TR; but wit the Havour. 


No quere. 

93. St. Evremond is the beft modern an- 
cient I ever read. : 
94. Probably providenee bas ee 
peeviſhneſs and ill temper in fick and 
old perſons, in compaſſion to the friends 
or relations who are to ſurvive; as it 


muſt naturally leſſen the concern they 


might otherwiſe feel for their lols. 
95. I prefer the Greek epigram to the 
Latin one. The firſt conſiſts in a natural, 


** 
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but not obvious thought, expreſſed with 
ſtrength and delicacy. The latter has too 
much point and conceit in it: it has not 
the true limplicity of ancient wit. 
Catullus wrote in the ſpirit of the for- 
-mer—Macrtial in the ghoſt of the latter, 
Almoſt all the moderns have generally 
imitated the Roman poet, becaule it is 
the ealieſt manner of writing—requiring 
leſs wit or genius. But the former fiyle 
muſt be original, and is incapable of imi- 
tation; or muſt ſuffer the cenſure of Ho- 
Tace—- | 


„ — Pruftraque taborat. 
Auſus idem,— — ::! 


96. Shaftſbury would 8 eo 
on us, as a teſt of truth. He is, I tkink, 
in general, but a ſlight writer. His argu- 
ments are weak, ſuperficial, and incon- 
cluſive. He was, therefore, under the ud 
cellity of calling in the auxiliary of wit 
to his aid, but failed more remarkably in 
this reſource too—for I think that he rea- 
ſons even better than he jeſts. 

97. Let your ane be of choice, not 


af courle, 3 


— — 
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98. Marriage may be compared to the 
monſter Lindamira-Indamoro, in Scrible- 
rus — —different minds united only by the 
body. But love reſembles an hermaphro- 
dite, where different ſexes are informed 
with. but one ſoul. | | 

I ranſacked_ all nature to find out more 


| ſeemly alluſions, to illuſtrate my poſition 


—but was obliged to take up with theſe, 


out of nature, after all. 


99. I thought that to forgive our ene- 
mies, had been the higheſt effort of the 
heathen ethic—but that the returning good 
for evil, was an improvement of the Chri- 
ſtian morality. 

But 1 had the mortification to meet with 
the interloper Socrates, in Plato, enforc- 
ing the divine precept of loving our ene- 
mies. Perhaps for this reaſon, among 


others, he was fiyled by Eraſmus, **a 


Chriſtian before Chriſtianity.“ 
100. There ſhould always be a clauſe 


of divorce in the marriage covenant of 
princes, in caſe of barrennels, in order to 
' prevent greater evils. For as poiſon has 


often been made a political uſe of upon 


uch occaſions , it * poſſibly be ſome 
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temptation to ber Majeſty to preſcribe to 
herſelf a doſe of adultery, quantum ſuf 
ficit, in hope of removing obſtructions, For 
a queen may have reaſon to cry out with 
Rachel, Give me children, or I die.” 
This expedient may, perhaps, be a 
natural reaſon for ſo many kings, in hiſ- 
tory, having degenerated from the ſpirit 
and virtue of their imputed anceſtry. 
101. The Engliſh conſtitution of ſtate is 
compoſed out of all the ancient polities — 
monarchy, ariſtocracy, democracy, and 
oligarchy —the king, nobles, commons, 
and privy council. 
Theſe ſeveral bodies temper and correct 
each other, like the four ingredients. of 1 
74 ere weren to * een old 
catch, 14 8 
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„The Mat melts the [weet, aud the | 
mild ſooths the fſtrong;” þ 


The firft is the ſugar, the ſecond. chews wa- | | | 
ter, the third the an ang. the fourth | 


102. There is a maxim, that << it is bet- 
ter ten guilty ſhould eſcape, * one in- 
nocent * ler“ 


the acid. a 
| 
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This I deny. Humanity, not policy, 
fpeaks this language. The impunity of even 
-one villain is capable of doing more in- 
jury to ſociety, than the loſs of n 
than one honeſt man. FER FL 
The laws of war, though hw, are, 

however, founded in political juſtice. If 
the enemy. has got poſſeſſion of an out- 
work, no ſeruple is made of blowing up 
the rampart, though part of 3 
diery ſhould be on duty there. 
I feel myſelf ſhocked on the cloſe of this 
paragraph. This is the firſt time of my life 
that ever I ſuffered my philoſophy to plead 
againſt my sn Sed fiat Tv: „ for 
Juſtice is humanity. 0 
10g. A man's . ſhould bs his dls 
for ſparing, but not for ſpending. Extra- 
vagance may be ſupported, but not juſti - 
fied, by affluence. 

104. A gallo ws, like the forbidden tree, 
gives at once both death and knowledge. 
103. That truth is hid in a well, and 
that there is truth in wine, have both the 
ſame import— —implying, that none but 
ſober perſons 7 be a, with a 
ſecret. | 
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106. However arch I may be ſaid to be 


in my hints, or free in my allufions, I 


never remember to have made uſe of any 
one looſe or obſeene expreſſion in my 


life, and have always diſcountenanced it 


in others. 

I have ever held the myſteries of the 
bona dea ſacred— and have ſo much of 
the Pagan in me, as to regard love as a 


deity — — which leads me to conſider groſs 
language to be a . ot * blaſ- 


phemy. 

107. Date obolum Belifario. I would 
not have given him a farthing. He deſery- 
-ed not to eat the bread he begged— — 


becauſe he begged it. Was Beliſarius a 
Chriſtian? 


108. Luoretius ſtyles the e ſpe 


ritus unguentz ſuavis; and ſome other 


poet—for my memory is bad—calls it Nor 


Bacchi. I ſay, that ſpare diet, and clear 
fkies, are Apollo and the Muſes. 


109. A criticiſm , . the manner of 
Bentley: | 


Nil abet infeliz paupertas durius in ſe, 
uam quod ridieulos homines facit. 
Iv VENAL. 


5 
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Methinks I never read a poerer Latin 
Tentence than this. Habet is not the pro- 
per verb here—It betokeneth poſſeſſion, 
for which there happens to be no manner 
of application in this paſſage. E, ſhould 
have been the TO Oe the 
grammar. | 

Infelix ot is a falſe ea, | 
and oan only be ſupported by certain figu- 
rative modes of ſpeech, which critics—or 
rather commentators—have framed upon 
the defects of ancient literature. Darius 
is an improper epithet here. It is expreſ- 
five of a ſenſible quality only. Pejor ſhould 
have been the comparative in this. place. 

In ſe—Superfluous expletive ! Thin is 
one of the vices of metre. 

DOuam guod—Fwo adverbs, both mo- 
nolyllables, and beginning with a deuble 
alliteration alſo. Bald! | 
Kidiculos homanes. The * winds a 

not to have been joined fo cloſe together 
in the ſame ſentence, It renders the ſibi- 
lation of their terminations offenfive to 
the eupbonic ear, Belides, it is quite ri- 
diculous to apply that epithet in this place 
— for poverty may perhaps render a 
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perſon contemptible, but it muſt be his 
own fault if it ſhould ever make him ri- 
diculous. | 

Facit. This is but a poor 1 ſhift of 
a verb, and terminates the ſentence weak- 
ly. Reddit would have been fuller, A HO 
more expreſſive, 5 
110. A critical diſlertation on purpurea 
nix, after the manner of commentators : 

Purpurea' niz , and purpurez olores, 
are expreſſions in the claſſics, It hath puzz- 
led the annotators to account why ſnow 
or ſwans ſhould aſſume the epithet of 
purple and having no other way to ſolve 
the difficulty, refolved among themſelves, 
that the ancients uſed to ſtyle all bright 
colours, guiequid valdòè nitens, purple. 

But might not there have been a breed 
of ſwans among them of a real purple co- 
lour? Or, might not this defeription have 
been taken from the cygnets, which are 
generally of a'fuſky colour, inclining to 
purple, though non valde nitens? ; 
Eric Pontoppidan, biſhop of Bergen 
not Apzoom—in his learned: deſcription 


of Norway, ſays n the worth fea is 
blue. . 1 


* 
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"I mare purpureum violentior Me 
4 | amnis. 
| | Vine. 


That the ice there is of the ſame colour, 
and was fiyled by the ancients, coerutea 
glacies—and that the ſnow on the tops of 
their mountains is alſo bluiſh, and is there- 
fore commonly called Slabren—that is, 
of a colour inelining to purple. 

I expect that the republie of letters will 
acknowledge great obligations to me, for 
the ingenuity of the aboye criticiſm; as 1 
do affirm it to be every way as learned 
and material as many volumes of com- 
mentations that, I am ſorry to ſay, I 
have moſt ſtupidly and unprofitably ſaeri- 
ficed too much of my irretrievable and 
wi time to. | | 

111. To have a reſpect. for ourſelves, 
| nice; our morals; and to have a defe- 
rence for others, governs our manners, 

112. A regard to decency, and the com- 

mon punctilioes of life, has been often 
| ferviceable in human ſociety. It has kept 
many a married cquple unſeparated, and 
frequently preſerves a neighbourly inter- 
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courſe; where love and friendſhip- both 

have been wanting. | 
113. That ridiculous expreſſion, in Lord. 

Sanne play of Love in a hollow 
tree,” — 


40 Let's here repoſe our wearied limbs, 
till wearied more the) ”Y be, 


may be 1 by a 2 in mess 
« fatigatum ſomno — and by another in. 
Tibullus, | | 


*« la meos ſomno laſſos patefacit ocellos,” 
114. Of all knaves, your fools are he 
worſt—becauſe they rob you both of "ow 


time and temper. - 
115. It is not the force of friendſhip 5 


but the prevalence of vice, that makes 


the moderns ſo often exceed that admir- 
able rule of the ancients, uſgue ad aras— 
„Carry not your ar- en the 
altar 5 bid box 

116. A definition of aekins are e 
ſty led bargains, is, the buying a bad com- 
modity that you den't want, becauſe you 
can get it Ce ia than a * one . 
yourdoo mrioy ut views 1 
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117. The aneients manner of comme- 


morating their gods, heroes, and friends, 


was by libations, not potations. Would 
it were the fame among the moderns. 
Wine is often better ſpilt than drunk. 


118. Lovers expreſs themſelyes proper- 


1y when they talk of an exchange of hearts. 
For this inchanting paſſion but commutes 


the characters of the ſexes, by giving ſpi- 


rit to the nymph, and ſoftneſs to the 
ſwain, mutually exchanging courage. and 
timidity with each other. 


119. Drink never en but 0 


2 our nature. 
120. All young animals are en 8 nd 
all old ones grave. An old woman is the 


only ancient animal that ever is friſky, 


121. A moral, in the ſtyle of Seneca: 
It is better to do the idleſt thing in the 


world, thaw to fit idle for half an hour. 
122. When a misfortune; is impending, 


I cry, God forbid—but when it hs Nom 
me, I ſay, God be praiſed. | 


123. Courage and RUN are the moſt 


unequivocal yirtues——becaufe they are 
fuch as bypoctiſy cannot imitate — and 
they have this property in common allo, 
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wi they are e both expreſſed by the lame 
colour. | 

124. The elende repreſented Saturn 
under the character of Time, witk wings 
on his ſhoulders, and fetters on his feet. 

This was to mark the ſwiftnelſs of it to 
ſome, and its ſlowneſs to others— —ac- 
cording to this line, | 


O vita! Hulto longa : fepienti brevis. 


125. There will be two women grind- 
ing at the mill—the one ſhall be taken, 
and the other left.“ — The miller's claim 
to half the corn for griſt, from this text, 
is as good a plea as many of the pretences 
of the Church of Rome are ſupported by. 

126. The extravagant encomiums that 
have been handed down to us from the 
ancient critics, of many of thoſe authors 
whoſe works have been long ſwallowed 
up in the gulph of time, and whoſe names 
are commemorated only in their commen- 
taries, might make us lament the loſs of 
ſo much wit, humour, and fine writing, 
as is there Wie AY if the fragments of 
ſome of them, which, by their being pre - 
ſerved, we may realonably ſuppoſe to 
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have been the choieeſt parts, did not af- 
'ford us an opportunity of ' Judging a little 
for ourſelves. 
And upon ſuch a-critical review, I dare 
ſay, that a candid reader will think thoſe 
writings which have happily eſcaped to 
us entire, or-even maimed, are worth the 
whole library of thoſe that lie entombed 
with their authors, Vide Les jugemens 
des ſcavans, par M. Baillet, for five vo- 
lumes of ſuch ſort of fluff, —_ 

127. One ſhould read both ancient and 
modern critics with extreme diffidence, 
upon the ſubjects of literature. The diffe- 
rence, nay the contrariety, of opinions, 
given by perſons of equal judgment, ca- 
pacity , and learning, upon the very ſame 
work, muſt ſurpriſe us extremely, if we 
were not to conſider critics to be in the 
ſame ſituation with lovers. Smitten with 
ſome features, which another eye might 
poſſibly perceive no manner of beautyin, 
they are apt fondly to Siva ge „ernste 
to the whole. 

So that, in one caſe, as well as the 
other, the old adage, de guftibus' non, 
may be affirmed, —And therefore, it is not 
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the judgments or the ſenſe of the commen- 
tators we have any pretence to repre- 
hend, but their taſte, their ſympathy, their 
eniverments, only. Let us then always 
judge, taſte, or feel, for ourſelves, and 
not be miſled by great names, 

128. Among the many curious imper- 
tinences of the ſchools, there is none that 
appears to me ſo truly ridiculous, as the 
firife about the authority of the works of 
the ancients. Is it the author, or the writ- 
ing, we admire or criticiſe ? But it is ſtill 
the authors we have before us, no matter 
for their names, when we are comment- 

ing upon any work. of genius. 
I do not care one farthing whether Pil- 
ander's or Virgil's manuſcript—Macrobius 
affirms the firſt — was the original of the 
ſecond Aeneid—or Apollonius of Rhodes 
the author of the fourth.— Whether one 
Homer, of ſeven cities, framed the Iliad 
and the Odylley eatire, or only tacked a 
parcel of old ballads together, and ſung 

To IE IS ic A ne 
them about the fireets of Smyrna, Rhodes, 
Colophon, Salamis, Chios, Argos, or 
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* 3g 
Athens, to the title of «The m ys 
gar-man's garland,” “ 
I do not pretend to ſay that we have 

Virgil or Homer before us, when weread 
thoſe words imputed to them. But we have 
certainly the writers of them—which is all 
- we need contend for. And I really think 
that thoſe ſcholars , who affect a precifion 
in this very immaterial matter, are not 
a bit wiſer than a very pretty woman, 
who alked me once, with the ſweeteſt 
fmile imaginable, < Who was the author 
of Shakeſpear's plays?“ | 

129. Charles had a ſort of philoſophy, 


without reflection, that reconciled him to 


every thing. Among the other particulars of 
his life, he was the moſt contented cuckold 


too that ever I knew, and could throw 


his horns behind him, Tie a "oy darting 
through a hedge. Fr, | 


130. Scaliger ſtyles titillation a * fixth. 


ſenſe.— — And certainly there is as great 
a difference between being tickled and 


Gmple feeling, as between taſte and touch. 
But then, the ſame overſtrained philo- 
ſopby might as well deem the ſea to be 
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a fifth element, becauſe it differs ſo much 


from common water. For titillation, like 
the briny wave, is but a ftrenger or more | 
pungent ſenſation—one of the taſte , the 
other of the touch. | F 

131, Maria was ſo full of grimace, that 
ſhe proftituted every feature of her body, 
but one—and that eſcaped, only by her 
not being able to lie a moment ſtill, 

132, In part of Lord Kames's Elements 
of Criticiſm, he ſays, that «muſic im- 
proves the reliſh of a banquet.” That I 
deny—any more than painting might do. 
They may both be additional pleaſures, 
as well as converſation is, but are per- 
fectly diſtinct notices; and cannot, with 
the leaſt propriety, be ſaid to mix or blend 
with the repaſt, as none of them ſerve to 
raiſe the flavour of the wine, the ſauce, 
the meat, or help to quicken appetite. 
But muke and painting hoth'add a ſpirit 
to devotion, and elevate the ardour *. 

133. What a dread of death muſt ſome 
people have, who would rather be Rhea 
than Heads 


| * see Fr 5a Triglyph fays ads 17e at 
meals,— Triumvirate 5 chap. Lxxiv, 
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134. A toad, fed on the vapours of a 
dungeon, is not ſuch a wretch, as a man 
of lenle, who has had the misfortune to 
be heartily. in love with a weak or worth- 
lels woman. 

Women are apt to be vain of ſuch a 
conqueſt; but more, as the poet expreſſes 
it, for the triumph than the prize. For 
otherwiſe ,-a fool they would count greater 
gain. They ignorantly flatter themſelves, 
that they have been capable of impoſing 
on men of underfianding, when, in truth, 
it is they who have impoſed on them 
ſelyes.— Their pride will not ſuffer them 
to imagine they could ever ſuſtain a pal- 
Bon for a fool: ſo, helping the fair idiot 
out with their own lenſe and underftaud- 
ing, they often lend arms againſt them- 
ſelves, ere they are aware. Y 

135. Lovers are apt to hear through 
their eyes—But the lafeſt way is to ſee 
through their ears.— Who was it that aid, 
Speak, that I may ſee. you?;., /; _ 

136. A friend of mine was ſo, conſcien- 
tious a wencher, that he always com- 
pounded with Vice, by taking an old 
miſtreſs. So that, though he made an 
harlot, he did not make a baftard, © 
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137. Merit „accompanied with beauty, 
is a jewel ſet to advantage. Quere? 

138. Currat le- a motto for a lawyer's 
coach. Fiat juſtitia — a nnn for an 
hangman's cart. | 

139. The moral law., without * a fame: 
tion, is like the Engliſh -code—a perfect 
{ſyſtem of eonſtitution, but wanting a [uffi- 
cient law to put the whote in force. 

140. When I ſee Mrs.—and® her huſ- 
band, I think of a monkey, faftened to 
a log, and playing antic tricks, 

141. Tom is a mere adjective of ſocie- 
ty; for he cannot ſupport himſelf one 
moment alone nor is he ever ſo much 
as ſpoken of ſiugly, but is tacked always to 
others, as Virgil introduces Therfilochus , 
with a copulative at the end of a line: 


* 


3 ——Glavoumgue, Medontaque, T her- 
. +, filochumgue. 

PF nv. » Sybarimque , Dardlague , 
_ T herfilochumgue., 


142. Modern poets Put too * ane | 
into the ink. 

143. Men are like he as 
in the ſun, and others an the ſhade. 
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144. The many various and abſurd ſy- 
ſtems of religion, reported from the moſt 
ancient hiftories of the ſeveral parts of 
the world, appear to amount almoſt to a 
proof, that there muſt have been ſome 
part of revelation originally made to our 
firſt parents; which, handed down to poſte- 
rity by oral tradition, or, at beſt, by types 
and hieroglyphics-, received ſuch altera- 
tioas and corruptions, through the miſ- 
takes, the weakneſſes, or finifter arts of 
man, as made iti terminate in downright - 
idolatry among the ignorant, and in a- 
theiſm with the learned— —to a certain 
pitch of error and preſumption. - | 

For, had there not been any revela- 
tion at all, there would either have been 
no. ſort of religion in the world, or a more 
rational ode. For, in that caſe, it muſt 
have been deduced, by tracing effects up 
to their cauſes, as far as the philoſophy 
of the age, in which this ſhould have 
happened, might have been able to have 
reached And then— — Deus interſit. So 
that the natural philoſopher, and the 
moral reaſoner, both joined in one, muſt 
have become atheiſt. | „ 


7 
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But this, probably, could never have 
been the origin of religion, for the fol- 
lowing reaſon— That this philoſophic re- 
ſearch muſt have happened in latter times 
than thoſe, in which hiſtory informs us, 
the many fantaſtic modes of ancient wor- 
ſhip had been profeſſed among all the na- 
tions of the earth, even the moſt illiterate, 
ignorant, and barbarous, who never could 
have taken up the leaſt notion of religion 
from their own premiſes or concluſions. 
1455. There are two ſorts of moral 
writers. — The one repreſents human na- 
ture in an angelic light, and the other in 
a beaſtly one. The firſt are generally found 
among the ancients; and the latter entire- 
ly among the moderns—chiefly the French. 

They are both wrong. — — One argues 
from the beſt, and the other from the 
worſt, of our ſpecies. Doctor Young has 
a juſt ſentiment, in his Centaur, which 
reconciles theſe different writers - We 
cannot think: too highly of our natures, 
nor too meanly of ourſelves.” 

146. A Moundigniana, 
Ot a wandering thought, after the man- 
ner of Montaigne: 
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While a man is reading or thinking ab- 
ſtractedly, he is a king for the time—as 
being quite free from any manner of re- 
flection regarding his own circumſtances. 
Indeed, how ſeldom is it in the day that 
he feels the difference nee himſelf 
EN 4" baba vous: 

Monarchs are unhappier how their ſub- 
jects—for uſe makes ſtate familiar, and 
the fatigue grows-every day more irkſome. 
— —Has opulence and grandeur then no 
advantages ? None — —but the ne of 
— good. 2 
I have often been farpriſed that fo little 
of this kind of manufacture is ever wrought 
by princes, when the very rarity of the 
work might ſerve to render their names 
famous to poſterity 


"TIS | N 20 And paid 4 tradeſman once , to make 
3 him ſtare.” | 


But away witb all bins, which on- 
6 affects our names, without, abe 
our natures. 149 1. TY 
147. A moral, tb e n 
ſoucault, and others of that ſtamp of im- 
moral writers, whe, in all their philo- 
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ſophic- refleetions, endiarpur to —_ 
ciate human nature | e 
As our bodies are e ot diffe- ; 
rent elements, ſo are our minds of various 
paſſions, — —And as the blending of the 
former creates the union of body, ſo is 
all virtue produced by the balancing er 
commixing of the leveral: affections and 
VO of the fouk-+; 55 ot; 4H 
As our bodies are formed of lazy ſo 
are even our virtues made up of meanneſs 
or vice.— Add vain glory to avarice, ant 
it riles to ambition.— —Luſt inſpires the 
lover, and ſelfiſh wants the friend, —Pru- 
dence is created by fear, and courage a- 
riſes from madneſs, or from pride. 
148. A reflection on the. Ane et᷑ de- 
corum, in morals: | | 
A friend. of mine Aiſtrained a - tenants 
cattle for rent, then took them out of the 
pound, and put them on his own demeſne 
to graze: The arrear was diſcharged in a 
day or two. The: flock was ſurrendered, 
but the tenant was charged for their graſs. 
There appears certainly to be nothing 
contrary to law or moral, nor the leaft 
fort of oppreſſion or extortion in this mat- 
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ter. It was equal to the tenant, whether 
he had paid for grazing to the landlord, 
or the pound-keeper. Then what can it 
be, that ſtrikes one ſo een with the 
idea of a difference? F 
There muſt ſurely be a want of hy 
in this action. And though it may be, 
perhaps, too refined a ſpeculation ; to'trace 
the ſubtile connexion between them, yet 
1 think, that want of decency offends , 
by implying, in ſome” ſort, a deficiency 
of moral. It certainly does-of that been 
moral which Prior hints at: | 


7 «(Beyond the fix'd and aa rules. 
Of 1 vice and virtue in the Schools ,” etc. 


t Heveremte not ths:fabſtunte of vir- 

tue, it is at leaſt one of its accidents.” It 

is an adjective, which depends upon ſome 

moral for its ſubſtantive.—It'is the round, 

the full, the fair, of the great circle “. 

Or, it may be compared to the fine eſ- 

ſence of light, that muſt have ſome ſolid 
matter for its ſubject, upon Oe" it re- 

RO all the beauty of colours. © 
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* See Prior's tale of — and Apetles. 
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149. The mind is naturally active, and 
will employ itſelf ill, if you do not em- 
ploy it well. Magioians tell us, that when 
they raiſe the devil, they muſt find him 
work—and that he will as readily build 
a church as pull one down. 

150. It is in what the world reckons 
trifles that a good underſtanding ſhould 
moſt employ itſelf, —Great occaſions gene- 
rally direct their own operations, and but 
ſeldom oceur— while every day's expe- 
rience preſents. you with ſmall cares ſuffi. 
| pient to exereiſe your utmoſt prudence 
een, 1 


00 Think nought a tri 1 , though it * ſmall 
7 appear 
Small Sends the mountain— —moments 
male the rear — 
And tri rifles Ui life. —-; our care fo tri Hes give, 
Or you may die—before you learn to live.” 
| hath 8 Youns. £ 
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15 1. 1 think that a wack: may as well 
be aſfleep——for they can only be. ſaid 
to dream —who' read any thing, but 
with a view of improving their morals, 

or regulating their conduet. 


— — —— 
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152. Nothing in this life, after health 
and virtue, is more eftimable than know- 
ledge—nor is there any thing ſo -eafily 
attained, or ſo cheaply purchaſed— the 
labour only fitting ſtilt, and the expenſe 
but time, which, if we 590 not ere we 
ane ſave. 4 6 
133. If time, like on ee aid 
125 while one was not ufing it, there 
might be ſome excuſe for the idteneſs of 
half the world but yet not a full one. 
For even this would be ſuch an oecono- 
my, as the kHving on à principal ſam, 
without making it purchaſe intereſt. 
154. There are three ways of 78 
with time — —lofing it, ſpending i it, 


Ln 


putting it out to uſe. 5 


Ampliat aetatis ſpatium fi de: bonus 
— hoc eft vivere bis, vitd poſſe priore Frui. 
1353. One of the fathers compares con- 
templation and action to Rachel and Leah. 
The Ark was Marrs but the latter more 


fruitful, Dd eee 
Tam afraid Ao? not quite orthodox, 
by the wit of his fimile. 


2156, To the many difficult conceits of 
the ancients, for the cramp of wit ſuch 


: 7 
3 
15 
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as poems cut out into the ſhapes of hearts, 
altars, wings, etc. I would incumber lite- 
rature with a fancy of my own invention 
— — —Wwhich, if it ſhould once obtain— 
as, from the futility of it, there can hard- 
ly be a doubt may be ſtyled, the double 
boutrime—becauſe the laſt word in ever: 

line is always made to chime to the firſt, 
throughout: the poem which takes off 
from the conſtraint of couplets, and joins 
the firength of blank verſe, and the ſoft- 

vols of en together, in the lame line. 


Examples. 
Lore is the pivot on which all things 
mae. 
Death is no more than flopping our laft 
breath. 


With other moral reflections of the ame 
kind. TEE 200; | ®. 

G7; Shak had « every merit of a ſchool- 
boy—except his learning — — and he is 
now too old to retrieve. that article: 

158. Miſs: R— —married, only becauſe 
ſhe had been ſurfeited with fornication, 
and longed to try the Fe of adultery 
a mile 7 1269 ors e, OSHS) 1-H 
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Simple meats become inſipid to a vi- 
7 tinted: taſte —It; requires mixed Jauces 
to quicken appetite. i! + / 71 
159. James ſupplied the want ot. du 
with the uſual. ſuccedaneum of e 
d Ned had a little ſpirit oj alt nd = 
8 ſometimes, that uſed to render 
Him entertaining enough on particular oc- 
caſions — — but when that vein did not 
happen to ſerve him, one might well ſay, 
that Ned was a dull dog, without a joke. 
161. Mrs. N— -was an inſenfible li- 
bertine — and intrigued more through yice 
than pallion. 8 
= 162. Mr. G——' 5 houle i is lo kennelled 


* 


— 


with dogs, that one might fancy he lived 
in a foreſt, and had no other hben, 
but bears. | 

163. George has ſo much danke in 
him, that, like the Scythian; he gt 
be ſaid to be face all over. 

164. Kit was maſter of a kind of in · 
verted wit, that conſiſted ia à rem arkable | 
quickneſs of miſapprehenſion. He would 
often pretend to miſtake ſome one word 
in a ſentence, for any other of a ſimilar 
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ſound, and, by commenting, or running 
a parody on it, contrive to u the 
ſpeaker into an embaraſſment, - . 

165. A lie is a deſperate: comardice,— 
It is to fear man, and brave. God. 
166. I never drink — —I cannot doit 55 
on equal terms with others — — —It coſts 
them only one day— —but me three— — 
| the firſt in finning, the ſecond in ſuffer- 
ing, and the third in repenting. | 

167. Sight is by much the nobleſt of the 
| ſenſes. We receive our notices from the 
other four, through. the orgaus of ſenſa- 
tion only. We hear, we feel, we ſmell, 
we taſte, by touch, But Gght riſes infinite- 
Iy higher. ——Tt is refined above matter, 
and equals the faculty of ſpirit. 

168. To put ourſelves. in other-perſons' 
places, would obviate a great deal of the 
jealouſies and reſentments we are too fre- 
quently ſenſible of towards them; and to 
put others into ours, would conſiderably 
abate the pride and N of our- 
ſelves. - 

169, Freethinkers are generally thoſe 
who never think at all. | 
170, Sir Ilaae Newton uſed te ſay, that 
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it was mere labour and patient thinking, 
which had enabled him to inveſtigate the 
great laws of ee ee this, ye 
blockheads,: and 80 ſtudÿy. „„ 
And becauſe I now how much a os 
; example is apt to influence, I will begin 
a. courſe ve keel, 0 ſoon as; haye wrote 
RUE 5 F IL N 1 5 1485 bis e 
: QHEMHIGaS 1 
5 e ESSAIARUM. 


n $6 y> 4 SARS 74 | _ 
. .SENTIMENTORUM., 
* F | | 
' _ , CHARACTERIUM, | 
e be: ork OR 


ee $100) Wag ve 1 'f 
TIT 
: N 411 55 ir $i ® G 
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MEMORABILIA: 


0 R, 
EXT RAORDIN ARY THIN GS, 


AND 
REMARKABLE SAYINGS 5 
"IR 
LIFE, LITERATURE, AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 


COLLECTED TOGETHER 


BY 


TRIA JUNCTA IN UNO, 
8 M. N. A. 


v 0 L. 171. 


Sparſa coecgi. 


PREFACE, 
.Gazcono Lzri wrote as many books 
as he was years old. Homer divided the 
Iliad and the Odyſſey into as many books 
"as there are letters in the Greek alpha- 
bet. Herodotus numbered his books after 
the Muſes. And if ever Wilkes ſhould 
commence an author, he will never ftop, 
probably, till he n ers en 
forty-five. fu BR 5 
From all which Neunte; I think ir muſt 
appear pretty plain'to the intelligent read- 
er, that Tria Juncta in Uno ought to 
divide his work into three parts, in allu- 
fion to his name—which, you on I en 
according done. 
And, for this realon, T make not the 
leaſt manner of ſeruple to prefer myſelf 
before all and every of the above - named 
authors not only on account of my 
work being ſo much ſhorter than any of 
theirs; but prinetpally' in compliment to 
the number free, which you know—or 
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only to lute be the complete ſum 


in arithmetic, | Wy 

To odd numbers, in general, the an- 
cients attributed certain charms or powers 
— but three ſtands the foremoſt of them 


all —as it is the Arſt that is capable of 
the act or potency of multiplication. - 


If you would be more deeply learned 
upon this ſubject, conſult my e Nay * 


this ſame number — — though I am not 
quite ſure whether I ſhall afford you an 


opportunity of doing ſo, in the courſe. of 
this work, or no— That will depend entire- 
ly upon my having, or not having, ſuffi- 


cient notes to finiſh this volume without it. 


+ Three was the number of the Graces, 
a Furies, the Fates, the. Syrens, the 


_ Gorgons;, and the Graeae— —thoſe. infer- 


nal. hags, who bad but one eye and one 
tooth raping them, which they uſed to 
borrow, by turns, as they wore to ſee 


—_— or chew. their cud. | 


When L-ſpeak ef the eee 1 80 | 
SPORE the three of; them that are now alive 
namely, Aglaope, Pifinoe, and Thelxiope 
— There bad been a fourth among them 
originally — — the dear Parthenope — — 
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my favourite of them all—They were the 
daughters of Melpomene.—She-got them 
merely to divert her melancholy —by 
whom, I really have forgot. 

They had been, all four, maids of ho- 
nour to the princeſs: Europa, when the 
divine bull carried her of, — The. chafte;, 
the tender Parthenope was ſo ſhocked at 
the rape, that Ihe took grief and died. Her 
miſtreſs had, bappily, a ſtronger confiitu- 

tion. — Or, pollibly,, a rape may ſome- 
times offend thoſe who are not raviſhed, 
more than thoſe-that are. 

Geryen had three bodies, Coats 
heads enough for them all; and Solomon 
as many options, There were three Trium- 
virates—Caeſar, Pompey, and Craſſus 
Auguſtus, Anthony, and Lepidus — and 
Andrews, Beville, and Carewe — This 

laſt is formed by one Triglyph too. 

Apollo had his tripod, and Neptune 
his trident. One, two, three, and away, 
was the note for ſtarting at the Olympie 
races. And the ancients uſed to call thrice 8 
upon every corple, to know if it could 
ſtart any objection to its. being interred. 
Which naturally leads me te Hades, or 
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Ades, the old-faſhioned region of :diftribu- 


tion, according to our good or bad deeds. It 


conlifted of three /provinces—Erebus , Tar- 


tarus, and Elyfium— Heaven, Hell, and 
Purgatory. It had its three judges too—Mi- 
nos, Aeacus, and Rhadamanthus.—Its three 
rivers alſo — Phlegethon, Cocytus, and 


Acheron.— With many other triads, too 
numerous and inconfiderable to mention. 


In the midſt of the above enumerations 
tripartite, it occured to me, to mention 
the Pope's triple crown among the reſt. 
But I ſuppoſed, that this emblem had its 
allufion—and I was n to 5 


| an entirely to fable. 


With regard to the following 9 
I think I need not trouble you with any 


manner of preface about it; for the very 


title of -it ſufficiently explains the nature 
of the defign. I thought that a compilation 


of this kind, might be not only an enter- 
tainment to the e but allo „ in n 


inſtances, e ee | 


eee ä 


That ye may thrice ane bis , prays your 


| thriee dave poi and thrice humble ſetvant, 
8 TRIA JUNCTA IN UNO. 
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3 R, ſays 3 was re- 
e to have laughed on the day of his 


birth. Sir Thomas More laughed in the 


hour of death — — Which was * moſt 
extraordinary? 

2. Publius Syrus ſays K nat a woman | 
knows no medium between loving and 

3. — were ee women of all the 
philoſophic ſects—but infinitely a greater 
number are recorded of the Pythagorean 
ſchool ——though it enjoined kfilence, and 
the keeping of ſecrets. _ 

4. John Weaver, in his Hiftory of Ag. 
cient Monuments, publiched in the year 
1630, quotes the following prophecy from, 
an holy anchorite in King Elthred's time: 

 *« Englyſhmen, for as much as they uſe, 


to dronkelewnes, to treaſon, and to rech- 
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19 of Goddes IG 71 bs bees: 
and then by Normans, and atte thirde 


time by.Scottes, they ſhall be overcome.” 


5. Monſieur Sainctyon, in his life of 


 Tamerlane; ſays, that in a certain Per- 


fian nation, of the province of Chouvat- 
ſam, the people are all born with a mu- 
ſical voice; and that the children' 5 moan 
or cry in the cradle is perfectly melodious. 

This muſt be owing for 1 would 
always rather account for, than diſpute a 
thing— —to the peculiar fituation' of the 
country , which may pollibly have the effect 


of modulating the air. In hilly countries, 


the elaſlic ſpring of that element commu- 
nicates a certain ſhrillneſs, or hap act 
cent, to whatever ſound it reverberates. 
In Wales, the dogs bark with an ear- 
Piercing tone and perhaps with #brogne, 
as Mrs. Digherty ſays, in Ireland, 
6. The laſt words that Nero uttefed, 
after he had done but juſtice on himſelf, 
were 0 what an excellent une dies 
this day! 2 n 
7. My tt in London uſed to Jet bis 
5 flow all day „ by way of Julling k Ein. 


"ou 


* * the ſound of a water fall. 
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8. That dukes would be miniſters of ſtate! 
and that coblers ſhould keep holy-days! 

9. In the Rabbinical account of the 
Jewiſh trials and puniſhments for adultery, 

there is one very curious particular: 
They gave the woman a potion, com- 
poled by the prieſt, called agua zelotiphae, 
or the water of jealouſy.—If ſhe had been 
guilty, it poiſoned her forthwith—without 
benefit of clergy, But if innocent, it increal- 
ed her health and fruitfulneſs— — What 
fine juggling there muſt have been here ! 
And if the huſband happened to have 
been guilty in the ſame way, bimſelf, the 
draught had no ill effect on the woman, 
though ſhe had been ever lo. W e 
Natural juſtice, this. h | 
10. The Spaniſh inns make a en for 
noiſe always in their Wine ies you 
make any or no. _ 

11. The Biſhop of Neha hs ſae- 
ceeded Cardinal Richelieu, as premier in 
France, propoſed to the Dutch, that they 
ſhould all turn Papiſts, or be turned out 
of the alliance with the grand monarch. 

12. Louis the fourteenth , though a king, 
rewarded merit, and encouraged literature, 
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2 13. The two laſt letters in Skibboleth, 
would be as good a teſt of an Iriſhman, 


as the two firft were of the Ephraimites. 


14. The Athenians always caſt their 
children into the ſea, that happened to 


be born with any manner of defect or de- 


formity.——1 prefer my on ſcheme in 


the Callimachies to this. See No. 58. 


15. Inter ſe is an idiom in the La- 


tin, which ſignifies, from each” other ; 


though both the grammar and dictionary 


of that language would-render it, among 


\ 


Wis ne which is the very reverſe. 
16. To grammarians, $95 eee ns 
2 philefophers, greeting: tee 
What can be the ao that all the 
little children of Great Britain and Ireland 
univerſally ſay Me, for I? — Me love you 


Me is [leepy— Me is hungry, ete. 


This cannot be imitation For the moſt 
illiterate” aan nurſe, or eee al- 
ways ay .. R 

17. The ancients have . Copid 
and Somnus fo ' alike, that they are not 
to be n $f Rx but by their emblems. 

: Surely they could not mean, by this 
oquivocariba „ that love was but a dream, 
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which vaniſhes 'into air, as ſoon as we 
awaken to our ſenſes. 
18. The "devil. is Milton's bett. Ovid 
ſeems to have 8 as Fan as the old 
e e tent of ee 90% 8 
19. Spence, in his Polymetis , pos very 
gravely, that the giants were not ſo eaſily 
... conquered, as might have been expected. 
And again, that ſome poets had deſerib- 
ed that affair, as attended with more ' 
even than they ought, . 
20. Spence ſays alſo, that Statius as: 
ſcribes Minos and Aeacus fitting in judgi 
ment, to aſſiſt Pluto—and adds, but it 
muſt have been only 'occafionally, 
21. Adad was the greateſt of the Aſſy- - 
rian gods.—lIs this what we mean, when 
we {wear adad? 
22. Lord Kames, in his Kites 1 
Criticiſm, hints, that brutes might become 
rational, if the 'ufe of ſpeech. was com- 
municated to them. — Pray are Parrots or 
Magpies rational? Women are, we know 
— but would hoy: be leſs ſo, if wed 
ſpoke leſs? ? ; 
23. Androcles was the name of the per- 
ſon who led the tame lion about the ſtreets 
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of Rome,—See the flory of it in Aulus "0 
Gellius ; and believe it, if you can. | 
| 24. The expreſſion in Shakeſpear, of 
| lack and ſugar, is not ſo ablſurd as it 
| ſounds.—Put ſugar to ſack, and it gives 
1 it a briſk, lively flavour, that cures it 


0 of chat heavy, luſcious taſte. e it has 
| in its own nature. 
235. Sir Haac Newton was hn in 
his philoſophy:of vegetables being nouriſh- 
mm - ed by moiſture. It is only the vehicle. 
1000 The pabulum or incrementum , ene 
| ; from the earth. 2 TBS | 
_—_— I Fram forry hat. this down lane 
110 | true. It would have deſtroyed the aſſer- 
N tion of the atheiſts, that this world was 
| from all eternity. Had plants taken their 
ll augment from moiſture, and then periſhed 
ll | into earth, there could not have ſubbfied 
hl | fuch an element as water now in nature. 
4 Therefore, the Moſaic hiſtory of the 
| | world's having been made in time, mos 
have been true. 

It might alſo have e a a - 
| Phical proof of this world's being finally 
to be deſtroyed by fire. —For heat will 

increaſe, in proportion to the decreaſe of 
moiſture. 
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26. A certain Venetian,'a perſon of po- 
lite learning and fine taſte, was ſo firuck 
with the refined difference between Ca- 
tullus and Martial, in their epigrams, that 
he uſed to perform an annual ceremony 
in his library, on each returning day of 
Catullus's mortuity in which he ſacrificed 
a volume of Martial's works to the manes 
of his favourite author. 

25. It has been remarked, that men 
are often moſt ſtrongly attached to women 
wlio have not one valuable, or amiable 
quality to recommend them.— — The ar- 
gument for which muſt then be, that if a 
man happen to fall in love without any 
reaſon, he can never have an reaſon | 
for ceafing to love. LL, 94f 

28. George has lately odd: a peer- 
age. — He was little, but would be leſs— 
fo purchaſed a ee and became more 
| Weornas. „ an en SOLE HP OR 
29. Fich-women ety Noble Oyflers.— 
They certainly are full as noble as any 
family blazoned out in Collins's peerage. 
If not ef as ancient an houſe, of as old 
a bed at leaſt. —And to ſbew their rich- 
neſs too, pearls and they are congenial. 


30. The. deriving of families from an- 
gienti times, merely from. the ſound. or 
&Emilarity of names, as is done in all books 
of heraldry, puts me in mind of Swift's 
conceit, in proving the antiquity of bees 
from the Hivites, a race of people men - 
tioned in the Old Teſtament. 3 
331. The Jews were the firſt nation, ao 
record, who introduced an, attention to 
genealogy.— — They had a reaſon; for it, 
both in their law and in their goſpel. — 
But after the coming of our Saviour, one 
ſhould conclude all ſuch ſuperſtition to 
have been at an end—as St, Paul, lays, = 
„Neither give heed to fables, nd endless 
genealogies „ which miniſter queſtions „ra- LW 
ther than godly edifyings.” —And again 
— But avoid fooliſh mann and dens 8 


8 

r & 8 TY 5 IT 

: logies; 11 5 1 
32. The Beggar 8 e was a in IF 


order to run down the Italian; ones. But 
it is ok late become the object of its own 
ridicule. They have ſo carbonaded and 
fritterellied it, that it is now neither one 
thing nor the other—an Engliſh, nor an 
Italian opera—They are, at length, be- 
come allies, and hobble en part. 
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1 155 The circumſtance of Robert diſcover- 

ing his father, William the Conqueror, 
at an engagement in Normandy, juſt as 
BE was going to kill Bim, their reconcilia- 
tion in the fight of both armies, etc. would 
be, a fine fituation'for an affecting tragedy. | 
34. A friend of Sir Thomas More's offer- 

ed him the choite of bis daughters for a 
wife. He liked the Tecond one the beſt, 
but accepted of the eldeſt, merely to ſave 
Ker the mortification' of 1 a younger 
fifter preferred before” hor, ” 52 0 

This is a flhe tory; by way of teſt,” to 
try the force of ſentiment in others. The 
queſtion” happened to be propoſed to me 
once in this way—T approved of the gene- 
rofity of the act, but had the modeſty to 


© I 
= anſwer it only by laying that A perſon: | 
1 ought to be aſhamed to differ in opinion 

= from lo great! a man, in any action of my 


A ; life: 1 e 16 i090 nin t u 
335. Tacitus pives the character of a man, 
| magis extra" vltils, guad ni cum virtutibus 

© —This expreſſion is by no nitans juſt,” 

mim a firict ſenſe; for it is a vice to be void 

of virtues. Dum ſatis putant vttio carere,' 

in id ipſum incidunt bitlum, quod Virtw- . 
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tibus carent, ſays Quintilian, who was 
not only an excellent critic, but a ſound. 
moraliſt. 

Tacitus has. many 8 in 5 writ- | 
ings , but would ſacrifice any thing to the, 
framing of an antithefis. Salluft, and others, 
among the ancients , had the ſame paſſion. 

36. Loke ſays, that wit and. judgment, 
rarely meet in the ſame perſon; becaule 
that their talents. are directly. oppolite— 

the firſt collecting together all ideas which 
are any way alike,—and. the latter eme, 
Ployed in Te thoſe r in any 
particular differ. 3 

Methinks there is more wit than judg- 
ment in this remark—F' or the ſame quick- | 
neſs, which can form a an aſſemblage, is as 
nimble at difiinguiſhing. —The proverb is 
55 e. dem. bet who nude 

37. 2 the Mine ook: of Pope's Iliad, a 
there is Aa. note. on the 494th line, - where 
I think. that both Euſtathius mm he have. 
miſtaken. the fene, 5 

When Achilles ſays, that he 1 
Agamemnon like a Carian, he ſeems to 
hint that he muſt have had as venal a, 


* * hs, % J * 
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ſoul as the people of Caria —a nation of 
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1 


Boeotia, that uſed to hire out its troops 


like the modern Swiſs—to think that he 


could be bribed to battle by the preſents 
be offers. He ſays,. juft before, his gifts 


are hateful—and immediately after, | 


Not though he en all himſelf poſ- 
.  feffd 5 eto. 12 


The ben way of bg a Epps is 185 
its own context. n 


LY Ah ! tex meas ae ff parken. animae e rapit 


'% £ 


 Maturior : vis, guid, moror altera, by 


Mee carus argue, nec e 


— 


: 


44SEC 
Integer? | 
FLARE i Dios fol i 13 - 1 
on. 2. Od. 
} og 43a $tvindl 8775 215 {bs 


Plaste aba bere, that dena 
race ſays. his friend is part of himſelf; and 
that if this fame part | ſhould be taken a- 
way, the remajnder—altera—would not 
be the whole integer. 


& 2A 


Now if any modern; author had written 
the above paſſage, would not the Engliſh 


critics ſty leit · an Hibermiciſm ©, SOR & 43 55 14 
39. There is anotber ipallage too in this 
author, which may like wiſe be carped at, 


T 2 


— 
14 


e * ” 


but that it is not certain whether the error 
is to be imputed to the writer or tran- 
ſeriber - moſt probably to the latter, be- 
cauſe that ſo n an erratum would let 
it 1 ; On ; n 3 


* 


7 8 


— — — terras 4 20 * 
log Sole mutamus]? Hatriae quis c 


Se quoque fugit? Fes 
* ef ie FISTS r I's 61 2 2. Od. 16. ? 
Here the ſenſe is deficient in the firſt 


ſentence—becauſe the commutation, is not 
pro] oled —and the expreſſion abounds 
with a pleonalm in the' 'focond. Fax eau? 


comprehends patriae. \ * ue a 

2 change this la word into TY 
_- Join it to the firſt ſentence—let us ſee 
how it will ſtand upon e eee 5 


2 


80 1 0, terrus 5 alen, 15 
Sole mutamus p patria F Quit 4720 


017 B30 8 


Se quogue fugit ? . 
You fee that the deficiency is — 


means ſupplied in the firſt part, and he 


abundance reſcinded in the latte: 
5 40. Pere Napin ſays „ very guftly 2 of 
moſt of the Italian writers, that they.firive 


2 
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rather to ſay things wittily than naturally. 
But both French and Engliſh authors have 
3 | frequently. the lame fault. 

Look back to number 35, for the com- 
mencement of this vicious flyle of writing, 
41. The Apollo Belvidere is confeſſed - 
ly: the fineſt ſtatue in the known world. — 
How could the very ingenious Mr. Spence, 
in his Polymetis, miſtake his figure and 
5 expreſſion, juſt; after having [lain the P 4 
— rv. Himple Apollo Venator? 
42. Who need ever be vain of a fees 8 
ens when it is ſo notorioully known 
that the Muſes ſang a funeral elegy on the 
death af this ſame ſerpent Python, 'Nain 

by Apollo, their very god? 812 

43. In philoſophy, it is aid, chat eu · 
nuchs bear wine better than men do. The 
Philoſopher en who claimed the prize 

of drinking, for being the firſt drunk, did 
* honour to his gender. 

.- Liſten to this, ye jovial country FRY 
and never boaſt again of being “able to 
, carry off a greater quantity of liquor —1 

Think that is the phraſe—than other men.“ 
44. St. James lays, Count it all joy, 

when you fall into divers temptations,““ 


— 
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435. By the inſtitutions of Lycurgus, the 
rigour of the Spartan diſcipline, both in 
apparel and diet, was relaxed in eh 

War. 4420 ee e eee 

46. There be fix things, in a ſtyl- 
ene what do you think 
they are? Even the moſt natural things 
in nature diet evacuation— —air—— 
exerciſe— — [leeping— — and waking. 

47. In the Harleian Miſcellany, volume 
the firſt, and page firſt the preamble 

there is this expreſſion: “ To ſhew that 

: when God is on our fide, neither the pow- 

er nor the policy of man is able to do 

us harm.” — What a deep refleetion! How 


many volumes of —_— _ ſeen 


wrote in the ſame way! 


9148. The Capitol Of ee chilled, 


- becauſe that a man's head—which might 
have been a woman's, for ought they knew 
—the gender does not lie there—happened 
to have been dug out of the foundation. 
From this hint, the Augurs propheſied, 
that Rome Thould become the capital of 
the world. —— You may ſee what ſort of 


_ . reaſoners proto muſt ks been from the 


n ing. 
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Rome was fiyled: alſo the wiliteſs, not 
her maſter of the world. — —Which ſeems 
ſufficiently to juſtify. my nn. above 
nen. about the head. K 
49. Madnels is eee e 

| * than can be ſaid for poor Reaſon. 
Whatever may be the ruling paſſion at 
the time, continues equally ſo throughout 


the whole ene it ſbould lat 


090 life. 19H 7 
Madmen are e ee mp Pha ; 
8 44 no man in his ſenſes ever was. 
Our paſlions and principles are ſteady in 
pPhrenzy; but begin to ſhift ans Hand » 
as we return to realon. | 
50. It is an hard caſe, en Ade lee 
ſhould not have made any manner of dif- 
+ ference between murdering an honeſt man, 
and only executing a [coundrel.'I really 
think that theſe things ſhould: n. be 
rated ad valorem. © 
51. Pliny ſays, that the crocodile in- 
creaſes in ſtrength to its Iateft age, and 
dies in full vigour— — This would be a 
good poetical fimile for Avarice, which 


© Grows with our growth, and ſtreng- 
tens with our weakneſs,” 
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52. Alady of my acquaintance told me 
one day in great jey, that ſhe had get a 
Parcel of the moſt delightful novels: to 
read that [he had ever met with before. 
They call them Plutarch's Lites, ſaid 
ſhe.—I happened, unfortunately, to in- 
form her ladyſhip, that they were deem- 
ed to be authentic; hiſtories. Upon which 
her countenance fell, and The never read 
another line in them. 951 104 

33. A ſervant maid I bad once her 
name was not Dorothy —retarned home 

erying one day, becauſe a criminal, whom 
ſhe had obtained leave to go [ee exe- 
cuted, happened to get a reprieve. _.. 

She had no ſpleen to the ſellow—for 
he had been condemned only for a rape; 
nor was ſhe of a cruel. bet, ſhe 
had loſt a ſight. S Sina VO Drog 

54. Raviſius Textor has given us a ca- 
els of perſons who died laughing. 
35. The Lex Papia forbade men to mar- 
ry after ſixty, and women after fifty. 

1 think the law was wrong. inthe: firſt 
article becauſe men may have — | 

{KS * N 6 £5 

* See pt xXXIII. lan eee "ol one. 
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' long after that age—or- their wives may, 
at leaſt, Which anſlwers as well for the 
H community. But matrimony is generally 
thrown away upon any woman after WA 
kes's number... „ lit eie 
Jo have children, is the an model 
_ reaſon a woman can give ſor marriage. 
And after ſuch pretence has ceaſed, what 
- an, indecent thing muſt it be, to ſee her 
proceeding to the gratification of her con- 
cupileenee, at the very foot of the altar? 
356. A Watch or clock goes the faſgr for 
eee koul. 
be A e Cothariondfor- 
| Rennes | hows, belieged in a fortreſs by re- 
bels, was threatened by them to have her 
children put to death, if ſhe did not ſur- 
render the garriſon “ Do with them as 
you pleaſe, ſaid The „for bebhold L have 
a mold to caſt more.“ — —So laying, ſhe 
ſtepped wp »0n+the wall I leave” the 
, hiftorian to tell the reſd * des ene 
Ulufires. DTT TITET. 

I ? think that che ths "on ao 0 
- brated for her immodeſty, as Jael was 
Tor her treachery above women in the tent. 

58. Monſieur Menage, a poet of diſtin- 


NY 
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guiſhed eminence in France, always ſent 
-a' criticiſm to the preſs: immediately after 
every piece he publiſhed, to prove that 
- He bad mot one requiſite of a poet in any 
of his writings; and that he wrote all his 
verſes, invitd Minervd, by the mere dint 
Bp pn ears eee hat a&*caprice'! 
359. Alecto inſpiring Amata with rage, 
N 15 , ee enen to a er eee 
his top. iat 0 o+ guide 
50. Alk n ps, 
in bis Travels, by the Genoeſe, the Em- 
preſs of Ruſſia, and making heaven ac- 
- countable for the death of Peter the Third 
Joan — and the predeſtination of her ſon ? 
61. There are certain fiſhes, ſtyled ab- 
- dominals, that have fins underneath their 
bellies — Which your fiſhmonger philoſo- 
phers ſay er- their OP on . 
backs. e 'Þ 
This bene d en is . t 
fiſhes, but not of thoſe animals Pn 
"OP in piſcem.” Ig 
62. Diotima, a female Wa Sas 
* perſon that initiated Socrates into the 
- philoſophia amatoria, which the Platoniſt 
afterwards extolled ſo highly. 2 
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63. Theano, another female philoſo- 
pher, uſed to adviſe married women to 
lay afide-ſhame with their clothes.“ 
This brothel-maxim is finely reprebend- 
ed by the chaſte Plutarch, who fays, 
That women ought never to be naked, 
kor when they put off their garments, they 
_ ſhould clothe: themſelves with modeſty.” 
64. Tbe ſame Theano told Timaeoni- 
des, who had often reviled her, that, not- 
withſtanding his unkindneſs, ſhe always 
poke well of him—but had the luck ſtill 
to find, that her panegyric had the ſame 
fate with? his W be ae difcre- 
eee 0 
2 ant: e $i have yo folen ephgrams 
Pew this nnn l 0 eien 
tunen dis & 755, ten © iat me 
* bes seh l gest n * 

I alioays ſpeak well of thee © 5 
But, ſpite of all our noiſe:and pother, 
The world believes nor one nor't'other.” 
Serie 120 ans un lone akon. 
| os I [ Ke ee was eee 
by no one principle in the world but fear. 

— He had no manner of objection to 
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going to church, but l left 66; ppt zap might 
Stake it “ rk eh 7 a woe 
66.. The bats: are not. yet 1 
Whether an Olympiad contained four or 
five years. — The luſtre is happily * 
3 and fixed at five. 
How children eome to be mats, 
_—_ they come into the world, by an 
jimpreſſion made only on the fight of the 
mother, is inexplicable by philoſophy. 
Nay, philoſophy denies the fact, but 
leaves the: ane of it rather a Wende 
my ſtery. n 
8 eee dense i: into this 
Olympic games but ſome confuſion hap- 
pening onee on their accounts, they were 
forbidden to appear there for the future, 
on pain of death, if found diſguiſed. 
Yet a woman, named Herenice, did af- 
terwards venture her life, for the mere 
plealure of wreſtling and pee there 
and won the prize, mee 
She could not conceal how SRESYY 
"highs coming to the judges' ears, they or- 
dered, that thenceforward all athletics 
2 be performed nakec. 
This my author, whois a joker, ** : 
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prevented their entering the oireus for the 
future, but made them all crowd to the 
ring. 

69. Solon Jeptived: parents of all pa- 
ternal authority over baſtards.— The rea- 
ſon he gave for it is curious — That as 
they were only fathers for their own plea- 
ſure, this ſhould be their only reward: 

Married men ſeem here to be unfa- 
vourably diftinguiſhed by Solon — — as 
mere drudges in the vineyard.——1 my” | 
poſe Solon had an ugly wife; || - 

70. Hucheſon, in his philofophie trea- 
tiſe on beauty, harmony, and order, plus's 
and minus's you to heaven or hell, by 
algebraic equations fo that none but an 
expert mathematician can ever be able 
to: ſettle his accounts with St.- Peter- and 
perhaps St. Matthew, who had been an 
officer in the . 1 be called in 
tor kudite chem 4119414 

71. The pfeudomenos, eee 
_ the ſtoscs— a quibble merely in words. 

72. The anacampſerotes— x certain root 
the touch of which is ſaid to * 
lovers. 


73. Lyeurgus was tbe perſon: 58 * 
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lected togethet all the works of Homer 


in Alla Minor; and brought them into 


Greece. FOI 
Plato would: das all the 0 n | 
his .commonwealth. —— Obſerve here the 
difference between a perſon who had 


: formed a real ſtate, and baer wee had 


framed only an ideal neee. 
74. Hermonides, a Gkeiple of 3 
theus, alked his maſter one day, How he 


| fhould. conduet. -himſelf,; in order to ob- 


tain the prize of muſic at a public, opera 
that was [ then to be performed? 1 0k 
If the theatre be thin, ſaid. the old; 
fellow, play your beſt— for the audience- 
may probably be ſelect, and judicious— - 
But to a crowded houſe, be ſure you 
play as ill as you 8 the mul»: 
titude have Midas's ears.” „ gad 
Hermonides, like eee . 
aſked advice which be meant not to take 
—exerted all his talents—excelled every 
competitor—lofi ihe prize and died that 


very night of the mortiß cation he had 


received, by not taking 5 old ſages 


counlel, £ . ES” ft þ 4 81 


85 There is an erignal cem * 
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nature 410 Aa el 8 
dence. has implanted this propenſity in 
us, to prevent luſpenſion of action, where 
reaſons may be wanting, or equipoiſed,... — 
In the moſt indifferent caſes , we are 
apt; to feel an inelination to; ſavour one 
fide of a queſtion more: chan the other. 
Two men boxing, two horſes running, 
two cocks, fighting, two dogs ſnarling— 
even two fiſlhwomen. ſcolding—though. alk 
equally unknown—one will naturally take 
part with one or the other“ We muſt. 
determine ourſelv es. 
- Two competitors for a crown appear 
on the theatre of war together, Exen their 
very names ſhall decide the point, with 
regard to us, unknowing of their reſpec- 
tive titles or merlis.—It was morally im- 
poſlible to have remained indifferent, be- 
tween Meer Jaffeir and Coſſim Ally Cawn, 
two rival nabobs, ſome time age. vowed! 
| fealty, to the latter; and my wife, whe- | 
ther through, loyalty or eee et 
ways took part with che firft, againſt us. 
And if the ſtrike ſhould happen 10 i | 
between a man and a woman, the re- 
ſpective Ilexes ſhall take different ſides in 
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the "contention — though not Ane on 
the part of their reſpeetive genders for 
women are ſometimes partial to a wo- 
man; merety becauſe ſhe is one — but 
aftener to a man, for the ſame reaſon. 
No matter for the motives — we labour 
under a phyſical neceſſity ef determining 
are re de ee ned sn on I 
In fine; there is but one firopgle be. 
tween. man and woman, in which both 
men and women equally wiſh fuccels to 
one ſide orfy— —to which part I need 
not ſay.— For as my readers muft be either 
male or female, I ſhall were. mn 
to their joint concurren cer 
156. Brutus eee of 
contempt; given firſt to Lueius Junius, by 
Farquin , vn account of his pretending 
madneſs and folly ;'in-6rder te eſcape the 
notice and jealbuſy of that tyrant, who 
had put his father and brother to death. 
Virtue can render the meaneſt name 
great and vice rurnthe greateſt into con- 
tempt.—Liſten, yeplebeians and ye peers! 
77. Margaret de Valois queen of Na- 
verte, was ſtyled a tenth maſe, and a 
fourth grace. Ans snes 


** 
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78. Solon laid, that if all men were to 
eaſt their misfortunes into one common 
- Heap, every perſon would rather take up 
his own lot again, than Es an 3 
ſhare with the reſt. © pI 
This is an odd Hilo? as 
he makes the reflection general, it is as 
much as to ſay, in effect, that every one's 
- evils were lels when put in, and greater 
when taken out. This might be true of 
ſome, but could not pollibly be ſo of all. 
79. Plato ſaid of Dionyfius's court, at 
his return from Sicily, on his being alked 
what he oblerved remarkable there — _ 
ce Vid: monſtrum in natura, hominem bis 
ſaturatum in die. —By ſaturatum, he 
meant merely eating, not drinking. 
What would he have ſaid, had he lived 
in modern times, and feen' not only two 
meals, but two een in the lame 
aan | | 
80. In the life of Henry Prince of Wales, 
Ae is a curious ſtory told, of a ſpeech 
made by a pope, who filenced a prieft 
for preaching doctrines contrary to the 
catholic faith.” >>. | Fs 


The Koran. Vpt . en 


*. 


The man defended himſelf, by ſaying 
- that he had advanced nothing. but the 
| Q golpel, and the word of God.—To which 
= | his holineſs replied, that this was, in ef- 
| fect, to ſubvert the catholic religion,” 
381. Tiberius was the perſon who offered 
- a premium for the invention or contri- 
vance of any new pleaſure. 

382. Providence has ſupplied he's dy 
Yoo refreſhment and medicine, in the ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral world—and 
to our minds hath given, both for relief 
and cure, religion, muſic, and the ſciences. 
- Whether I write the above obſervation 

"from reflection or recollection, I do de- 
elare, moſt ingenuouſly, that I cannot be 

certain this moment. —— Memorandum, 
that memory is apt to forget. 

383. Ludovicus Jacob ſays: rwfrBomns de 
Thiard, who was both a biſhop and a 
poet, that his erudition was too univer- 
kal for the ür, nn too er: A lor the 

latter. 

84. Balzac did, that Virgil hind 1 
vented Taſſo from being the firſt epic poet 
of Italy, but that Taſſo had vn, 
him from being the Ma | 


n r, at 


1 


85. It is reported of Sebaſtian, a very 
| good Latin poet, that he could ſeldom 
avoid ſpeaking in verſe, in his common 
. converſation. , 2 
In general, warm 1 as 1 na- 
turally are, ſpeak uſually in blank yerſe 
— —except they ſtutter. 

_.*I liſpdin numbers--for the i 
came.) 

86. The e Fs ee a an Italian 
| nobleman, had palled through. a regular 
_ courſe of divinity and philoſophy, and 

_ diſtinguiſhed, himſelf in both theſe ſtudies. 
He was afterwards taken from thoſe 
Purſuits , and employed by the great duke 
of Ferrara, in fixteen embaſſies of Rate ; 
in all which he acquitted himſelf with 
_ great addreſs pot as a rate and a 
miniſter. 5 

He had neyer x written o one line of poetry 
in his life, till he was about threeſcore | 
years of age; when, having retired from 
public buſineſs, he undertook for his amu- 
lement a paſtoral poem, which he execut- 
ed with a fame equal to Guarini' s Paſtor. 
Fade and Nan 8 Amivta, | 


9 


- 
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87. The covetous man is poor-—but the 


eee one rich ſaid 1 the 1 | 
ſopher. 124 4 5 „ * 


88. Solon built a city in Cilicia, which 


he named Soleis, and peopled it with a 


colony from Athens; who, mixing with 


the natives of the country, corrupted their 


language, and were ſaid to Toleciſe, Dio- 


genes Laertius gives us this derivation for 


"the word ſoleciſm. * 


89. Simonides, a very ſweet Greek bber, 


was lo affected about the nicety of his 


expreſſion, that, being to mention mules 


upon ſome occaſion, he ſtyled them daugh- 
ters of mares.— Upon which Diogenes ral- 


Hed him, by aſking, whether Py” were 


not daughters of affes as well? 4¹ 

90. In Plato's Phedon, Socrates _— 
that while the ſoul is immerſed in mat- 
ter, it ſtaggers, ſtrays, frets, work is giddy 
like a man in drink.“ 

There is a paſſage in the Pfalms, from 
"whence one muſt be almoſt certain he muſt 
have borrowed this image.“ They reel 
to and fro, and flagger like a drunken 
man, and are at their wit's end. ” Palm 


107, verſe 27. 


- 
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lere, not only che fimile is the lame. | 
"and the expreſſion almoſt ſo Tas near as 
different tranſlations of the fame text, not | 
| performed by the Septuagint, „can be ſup- | 
| Poled to approach——but the very occa- 
?Ri6hs' are parallel alſo. The firft deſcribes 
the ftate of the ſoul, under the incumbran- 
ces of corporeal affections, and the latter | 
_ POUND of men unallified by grace. | 
"20+ | Plato allowed mirth and wine to old 
men, but forbade them both to young 
ones. To be merry and wile, might have 
been à proverb deduced from this law. 
But Plato's reaſon was truly philoſo- 
| phic— that, while our natural cheerful- 
nels and ſpirits remain, we ſhould never 
uſe incitements. To ſpur a free Horle > . 
makes a ae N 5, oe 95in 
92. Antigonus ſaid, © Oui Macedoniae 
regem erudit, omnes etiam ſubditos ert- 
dito —“ om rea, Tatts bee, # IF» 
ſomebody vu DES Card Bot. | 
. * "This is not always ſo! It is why" what 
may be fiyled a capable truth. Virtue 
will notbeſufficient= —for example alone 
won” t do. The king muſt have both ſenſe 
and ſpirit too. He ſhould let all his boun- 
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ties, honours, and preferments, flow in 

one chaſte Shangel, dee beaven, Rae 
us to our good. Yo uneins 15445657 

93. Is it not an amazing thing 4 that men 

| ſhall attempt to inveſtigate the myſtery of 


that it is propounded to us as an article of 
faith ſolely, we are told, that © The very 
_ have deſired to pry into it in vain? 
94. See the character of Francis David 
pri ha in the Annual Regiſter for the year 
1760, and compare it with the. jealous 

| Phrenzy of Jean Jacques Rouſſeau. —The 
BE unaccountable caprices. of human nature! 
95. I alked an bermit once in Italy, 

| how, he could venture to live alone, in a 


 Gngle..cottage, on the top of a mountain, 


a mile from any habitation ?—He replied, 


that Providence was his rr next door 


| MF Detect 5 25 1 e- 
| Eg 96. A vb id 1 7 
eee in gud famulac . 


Foribus peſſulum abdo.Ambitionem au- 


tem, amorem, libidinem, avaritiam ex- 
eludg, quorum. parens eſt ignavia, impe- 
ritia nutriz—et in ipſo acternitatis gre- 
mio, inter tot illuſtres animos ne miki 


the redemption; when, at the ſame time 


* 
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fumo, cum ingenti quidem animo, ut ſub- 
inde magnatum me ee „ qui wel 
citutem lane ene 
by, | He 1NS1US, 
In the nit vou are Cubjoct to every 
fool's humour—la a library you can make 

1 wit fubject to yours. | 
| Henay AND FRANCES. 


97. The mareſchal de Bellegarde was 
a lover, and a favourite of Anne of Au- 
firia's , but happened to be diſcarded upon 
the following occaſion : 

When he was taking leave of her Ma- 
jeſty, to repair to his command in the army, 
he ſolicited her, with an air of paſſion and 
myſtery, to give him her hand; which, 
after ſhe had, with a bluſh, ſome heſi- 
tation, and turning alide her head, 

„With neck retorted, and oblique re- 

gard,” 


at length nente to, he e it im · 
mediately to the hilt of his {word.” 
A moſt ſtupid piece of old-faſhioned gal - 
»lantry, to be ſure.—But obſerve, at the 
Tame time, the unaccountable. ö bt 
_ woman, in his diſmiſſal. | 


2 
* —w 


95. Plutarch has a fine expreſſion, with 
regard to ſome woman of learning, hu- 
mility , and virtue That her ornaments 
were ſuch as might be purchaſed without 
money, and would render any woman 8 
life both glorious and happy. 
99. Extract—- unde neſoio. 

Adam fignifies earth, and Eve life.— But, 
not to inſiſt upon Hebrew definitions, man 
_ was. originally made of the dead earth— 
but woman of the living man therefore, 
of a more excellent nature. There are no 
concluſions ſo firong as thoſe that are 
drawn from the petitio principzz., 
100. Another fragment in favour of the | 
ſex: 5 
It is ane that as s by a woman 
we were all undone, ſo. by a woman we 
were all retrieved again. 

For as the virgin conceived without the 
co-operation of man, all the human na- 
ture that Chriſt took upon himſelf, muſt. 
have been derived On mini: os femi- 
nine gender. 3 020 FLY: 10 £a 

101. The Liuphettiers PO odd notions. 
[ne my encourage the killing of bears in 
their country; and have framed this law, 


that any man who deſtroys one, ſhall be 
exempted from cohabiting with his wife 
for a week and ſo on, foties quoties. 


102. Heraclitus was the perſon who firſt. 


introduced the burning of the dead, upon 
this philoſophy, that fire was the predo- 
minant principle of all things; and that, 


by ſuch diſſolution, the aethereal flame, 


or ſoul of man, was better and ſooner 
purified and diſunited from, the te 
of matter. 

:. $06 The 8 of "2% FOO ay in 

the year 1550, cauſed a prieſt. to be de- 

prived of his benefice, for pronouncing the 
words quiſquis and guamguem , as they 
are ſpelled, inſtead, of kiſkis and kan 
how. as they had reformed them. 
Which were the en lala, they or 
me preßt „ . 


104. Sophocles bas written a a tragedy, | 


which conſiffs of but one entire monologue, 


ol a perſon complaining and lamenting a 
ſore heel. See the Philoctetes. 


- 105. In the whole Hebrew Matinary 


there is not one word to expreſs nature or 


. Philoſophy. 1 Nas 
The" Koran, Vol. III. 


— 
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1056. Pythagoras was the 'perſon who 
firſt changed the arrogant appellation of 
Tophos , or wiſe man, to eee 3 
2 lover of wildom. 85 
10. What a e race of men _ 
row ancient Romans have been, who had 
ut one word, hoftis, in their language, 
a an enemy and a foreigner ? | | 

108. Hume ſfays, Can we expect 505 
a government will be well modelled by 
a people, who know not how to make a 
| fpinning-wheel, or OP: a Row 4 to. 

Advantage“ 

109. A good ile es ele as a 
King's declaration of love. | 
-- 10; Sir Taac Newton 3 6 the 
ide of a quarry, law a ſtone fall from 
me top of it to the ground“ Why ſhould - 

this ſtone, when looſened from its bed, 
raiher deſeend, than riſe, or fly acroſs? 

Either of theſe directions muſt have mon 185 
equally indifferent to the ſtone itſ, bs © 

Such was his ſoliloquy; and this the 
ürſt philoſophie reflection he bad ever 
| made. This led him firft into confidering 
the nature of gravity , etc,—-So that to a 
mere accident we owe all thoſe deep re- 


l * 
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ſearches, and l diſcoveries. „ with 
which he has fince enriched the ſciences, 
111. Plutarch imputes the - cealing of 
many of the 'oracles, to the world's being 
thinner peopled at that time than for- 
merly.— The gods, ſays he, would not 
deign to uſe ſo many interpreters of their 
Wills to'fo [mall an handful of people.“ 
112. Solon was the perſon who granted 
a power to parents of putting their children 
to deèath— Who was it that gave them 
authority to condemn their UE FINE to a 
nunnery 1 i 
113. Plutarch Ad Attalus for de- 
ſtroying all his own children in order to 
leave his wealth and kingdom to W ne- 
eee | 
One unnatural en induced n 
For Attalus's reafon for ſo doing, was that 
bis brother, the father of that nephew, 
had left him his 1 a ebe to _ 
own ſon. ; 
114. Men affect Nen that difgrace 
human fpeech—and are fond of 2 | 
that ridicule human action. 


115, Great eaters have . but dull 
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inmtellects The were if 
four ſtomachs. 2 


gined there was. 


_ 
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is laid on pep 


116. A very curious 10 authentic tet. 
ter bas been lately brought to light, from 


the queen of Scots to Eliſabeth—which ' 


makes the latter's chaſtity not to be ſo 


problematical a point as general hiftory 


had left it to us. . 2 Annual ebe 


| for 1759, page 323. 8 
117. See the te; Miter of 
young Servin, in 'Sully's Memoirs, for an 


extraordinary inftanee in human nature. 
118. Mr. Spence, in his Polymetis, ſays, 


chat there muſt have been a nymph whoſe 


name was Aura—or Procris could never 
have conceived a jealouſy at the exprel- 


Hon of Cephalus, Aura veni. 


How could a perſon of his taſte, and 


| eaten criticiſm ,. poſſibly make ſo poor 


a comment! This paſſage certainly does 
not in the leaſt prove that there ever was 
ſuch a nymph, but only that TT ima- 


. 


Had he remembered Shakeſpear, he 


YT have known, that 


4 Trifles light as air, are, to the jealous > 
Confirmations firong ,” eto, 


— 


95 
— 


Pad 
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119. Mr. Spence is ſhamefully miſtaken 


in another paſſage too. He ſays: that the 


Hamadryads were not reputed by the 
Poets: to have been the ſouls of particular 
trees, bot e een of the een in 

| general. 

But theſe latter: were an diſtinguiſh. 
ed by the title of Dryads,—from whence 
Druids,— — and the former were only 
| thought to be the lives of trees. 
120. The ſeeing: an object diſtinetly , 
with one eye, and the not ſeeing it double 
with two, muſt appear to be an unac- 
countable..cireumftance.in viſion, — —The 
ſame en ep may be ap- 
n to hearing. 2 

121. What ſcolds _ women . 
nid deemed. from the beginning, when 
all the familiars, the familiares, or female 
genii, were ſtyled Junones? 
122. I was acquainted once with a {AY | 
lant ſoldier, who aſſured me that his on- 
Iy: meaſure of courage was this 

Upon the firſt fire, in an engagement, 
he immediately looked upon himſelf as 
a dead man. He then bravely. fought out 
the remainder of the day, perfecily re- 


| 


— .-— ———— — I ne 8 no . 
. 
, 
- 
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grills of all mander of danger, __ 


comes à dead man te bee 
So that all the life or * he . 

hack again to his tent, he reckoned as 

clear gains —or, as he himſelf eee 


it, fo much out of the fire. 
_- 223. Amanisſhorter; ſtanding len 


tying along. He is certainly near ſix lines, 
or about half an on —_— m"_ 
than when up. a 
124. Poculiarities ay” Clarke's "Latin | 
grammar: FCC 
le reckons but ſeven — af an 
leaving out the pronoun. e ere 
and ſubflituting the adjective for both. 
He admits only five caſes of nouns, re- 
jecting the vocative.— His reaſon for this 
is ourious.— See the note, page 1. 7 991 
The order of his caſes too ſtands thus: 
— Nominative, acculative, ee, da- 
uve, and ablativ ee 
12 5. About the middle ofthe thirteenth 
century, and in the pontificate of Grego- 
ry the Ninth, a curious incident bappened. 
Count Gleichen was taken priſoner , in 
an engagement againſt the Saracens, and 


condemned to ſlavery. He was employed 


f 


IG 
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at work in the gardens. of the ſeraglio, 
and happened to be taken notice of by 
the Sultan's daughter. —She. found out 
that he was a perſon of diſtinction, con- 
ceived. a paſſion for him, and offered 
to contrive his a, if he n mar · 
ry her. | | 
He honeftly told her that, Fc had a, W 
already. She replied, that ſhe made no 
manner of ſcyuple; of that circumſtance, 
as the cuſtom of her country allowed men 
a plurality. Upon theſe terms then they 
agreed, and had the fortune to get ſafe 
together to Venice. He haſtened to Rome, 
made Gregory acquainted. with the parti- 
 eulars of the ſtory, and, upon promiſe to 
make Mils Saracen turn Catholic, obtain- 
ed a diſpenſation to keep both wives. 
The firſt wife was ſo much rejoiced at 
recovering her huſband. upon any condi- 
tions, that ſhe acquieſced in the articles, 
and ſhewed herſelf grateful, in the higheſt 
inſtance, to his fair deliverer. The ſtory 
mentions another unnatural circumftance 
alſo in this matier—that the Saracen had 
no children, but ſhewed a mother's. ſond- 
. nels towards thoſe of her rival, — What 


PAP ⁵ ⁰- ]¼—³uAl. p ¾ ũC p)) — I EI DIE AI Os 
4 \ 


f 


_ pity? that ſhe did not leave OW of ber 
breed behind her!? U th 


At Gleichen they gill bntinne to . 


the bed in which they all three uſed to 
ſleep peaceably together Which, for that 
reaſon, might more property vs iyled the b 
ben. | 


They were all buried in the lame hid; 
in the church of the Peterſberg Benedie- 
tines, and lie under a ſtone, with this epi- 


taph, which the count, who outlived them 


both, ordered to be inſeribed upon it: 
Here lie the bodies of two rival wives, 
who, with unparalleled affe ction, loved 
each other as ſiſters, and me extremely. 
The one fled from Mahomet, to follow 
her huſband—=—the' other was willing to 
embrace'the ſpouſe ſhe had recovered. — 
United by the ties of matrimonial love, 


we ſ had, when living, but one nuptial bed; 
and, in ups deaths, : "wry: one eV to 
cover us.” 


126. Plato lobes two ae ce 


dell and a terreſtrial one.— Perhaps he 
meant thus to divide the ancient opinion 

of the two urchins, who are ſaid one to 
' cauſe, and the other to ceaſe, loys—or, 


ky 
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more e likely, to diſtinguiſh Piatonie love 
from the natural one He 


127. Sir Francis Bacon ſays, the muſes 
are in league together with time, andpre- 


_ ſerve the privileges of the golden age 
Poetry ſubfifis after ſtates and empires are 


lo.” The poet's life unites ſafety with dig- 


nity, pleaſure with merit -I wiſh I could 
add, profit alſo—and beftows admiration - 
without envy. It places a man in the feaſt, 
and not in the throng—in the lights but 


not in the heat. 
128. It was laid, very july, 155 re- 


finedly, by a lady, mentioned in one of 
_ Swift's letters, that in men, defire begets 


love— and in woman, love begets defire. 
129. Quid tam OR e » 


quam miſer? 


130. J penfieri firettl, a it vi 95 ſciolto 2 


was Sir Harry * 5 adrios e . 


life. 


131. In Comus, 1 of midnight 


ſhout and revelry, upon joyful occaſions, 
Milton. juſtly es ay _ munen Ow 


gods amiſs.” 


132. A n "Hp a  ſchoolmaſiter, 


He muſt be more or leſs than man, ſays 


\ 


—— et — — — 
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Le Sage, in his Adee of Salamanca , 
to preſerve his patience, 

133. It is ſurpriſing that chere ſhould bs 
perſons on the face of che earth, Who love 
chemſelves ſo little, as to fret at every 

bing, to be (conſtantly. out of humour, 
and ſet the whole world againſt them. 
134. I have long ceaſed to wonder at 
all the operations of Nature, except one. 
Take a ſeed of a fruit tree, or a flower; 


cut it io pieces, or bruiſe it in a mortar, 


and you will perceive but one colour in 
it. Sow another grain of the ſame kind, 
and it Thall produce flowers or fruits, con · 
| taining every tint in the rainbow. 
The lynx-eyed philoſopher may per- 
ſuade bimſelf, that he ſpies the future 
tree, or flower, in the preſent ſeed but 
he can never perſuade me, that he ſees, 
or foreſees, their future colours there. 
There appears to be ſomething more 
here, I confels, than mere ſecond cauſes, 
_ requiſite to account for ſuch a phenomenon. 
135·˙ In a French book I was reading 
/ Tome time ago, I met with a Rupid exer- 
eiſe of wit, of which I give you here a 
ſpecimen, merely becauſe it is new, in a 
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diſtich of French verſe. * wrote in har fol- : 
ren manner: bo 7 fPs is 72495 NPE I's 


-_ - = 1 = - — 755 ' — v ez — . ern 9 | w 
Oc-- Ch . 4. 2 f Sr 2 = 5 
— — 3 —— — 4. d.. # 50 e.. . 


ff 67 TR $662 dh e! 


Another, "Y 4 dee 
en f Lab. Ae v 112 Yan, 
S e- A yo Cn. fon ON a tu 

26 Oi ien - 36; 
1 Another, in Engliſh, . 


F. rer are on yi, 2 e deen 37 Conn 


Ar- form, un- e en reg enn | 


- 


. — 
* 


tilt ngo de 


If you have nothing elſe to do, try to 
$64 e" theſe out. It will be deter than 
drinking or falling alleep „or fretting be- 
cauſe yo have not a tHouſand pounds 


a. Bene | 
136. The following wſeitpiion'; , taken = 
from Alderſgate, is a conceit of the fame 
kind with the former——but much more „ 
fooliſh, becauſe more ingenious aud dit. | 
cult. The language is wade 0 | | 
+ Wa» ; _ INV 2 i 
: . di c 3 a 1 oy} 
ad. «a6 d . ro um, nere vit. 
13 2&4} ai a Ha 2 Ig > 
H ſan ci mit ou 4. 


If you have a turn 2 riddling, L Chal 


- 


- 
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leave you to amuſe yourſelf with the a- 
bove laborious dullneſs, after you have 
diſpatched the former carrity-witchets. | 
137. T knew a common fellow once 
Who had been born a fool.— He was an 
excellent labourer, and, barring accidents, 
the beſt verbal won? in the; country 
where he. lived: - PRE Cie Bat rad 0h - 
While he was receiving his eee 
15 uſed always to hold one hand on the 


oppoſite ear, leſt the directions ſhould ſteal 


through it and the inftant you had done ; 
he would clap his other hand upon the 
lifening ear, and run off with the n 
au the perſon appointed, to receive its... 

But ik, by accident, he bappened to 
fall, or was any otherwiſe obliged to take 

off either of his hands from his earg, he 
immediately loſt all remembrance, of the | 
meſſage, and would return back, orying 
for freſh inſtructions, | £44 

138. The beſt account for the. belief, of 
miracles has been given by Gil Blas. 


He ſays, that the marvellous firikes the 


imagination; and when once that has been 
gained over, the judgment has no W 
fair Play S  T, 1 Pia 63 at. 4 — 8 ls N ME. E 


139. A curious ſentence I once met with, 


1 don't know where Mundus inſe, qui 


ob antiquitatem' deberet efſe ſapiens, ſem - 
ver. ftultizat, et nullis AHagellis alteraturs 
Sat "ou puer, vault Ogg! et floribus coro- 
nari. C 1 inc IS BE t - oth TONES 
140. Vitam regit fri non. n 
tia — This is a very bad moral, and 1 


wonder how the author of W ith ; 


could ſuffer it to eſcape him. 


„ 141. Lycurgus, in order to confirm his 
eftabliſhment for ever, took a journey to 
Delphos, on pretence of conſulting the 


oracle; firſt obliging the king, ſenate and 
people, in an oath, not to alte, Wis ſtate 
till his retuinn. . 
He then retired into de Adee 
for life What a deal of virtue and fim- 


plicity muſt they have had in thoſe days! 
142. Eæ ſenfibus ante caetera homini 


_ factus, deinde guftatus—reliquis ſupera- 
tur a multis— Aquilae clarius cernunt— 


Vultures ſagacius odorantur— —liquidius 
* eudrunt o ene en terra. Fun n | 


Hitt, N ; 4 
143. Maria is . YEARS woman in che 


world whom ſmiles become not, She is 


— 
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oY beautiful when grave, but looks like an 
_ idiot whenever ſhe laughs. - N 


If I was her lover, I euld be con- 


| a picking of quarrels with her, in 


order to preſerve my conſtancy.— For the 
maxim of amantium ira, n is moſt. pe- 


—— applicable here. jp 


144. How imperfect muſt the a. of 
orthography have been, when there was 
no more difference between the numerals 


that „eee, ee ee e than 
955 ens 8 Heſos; . the 88 


Wiſe Maſters, as they are ſtyled, andthe 
Sybils, were all born under the ae, gag | 
2 the firſt monarchy. 

146. Had all poſſible mufical tones hoon 
exhaufted-by Nature, that ſhe was forced 
to ſuffer the raven to croak, the owl to 
Tereech, the peacock to Ne my the 


hog to grunt or ſqueel? 


147. The Emperour Arian, odd 6 woes 
dhe familiar verficles to his ſoul, and was 
a perſon of furprizing knowledge and lite- 
rature, for a king, preferred Cato to Cice+ 
10, and Ennius to Virgil. | 

148. — che nineteenth 5 


S 
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* 
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Roman emperour, died at Tork, in Great | 
Drin! ae „ pong 

There was Ciatking moſt comartdbly ; 
amiable in his perſon. His ſon. Caracalla 
attempted to flay him, juſt after he had 
declared him his Wen _ was oo: 


_ vented by his guards. 8 


The good old man reſented ad but 


revenged not, the intended parrieide; and, 


retiring into his palace, fell ill imme- 


diately, and died of grien. 


I admire the philoſophy in bw that ag 
gave, but more love: the nature in him 
2 D in n een 

149. Conſtantius, e lan of this Diogo 
Soda: emperours, and father of Conſtan- 
tine the Great, died alſo at Lor. 


130. Heliogabalus, though a ſad dog, 
jünltituted one very favourable, and there- 


fore juſt, law— which was the eftabliſhing 
a female juriſdiction, to fit in judgment 
upon all trials relative to the ſex. . 

'T think that fuch a ſupplement is much 
wanted in our own conſtitution. How can 
a female culprit be ſaid to be tried by her 
peers, without a female jury? But upon 
all-indictments for raviſhment, 'particular- 


Fl 


. Lal 


des bt as ils te 
- 


= 


1 


ly, I would have women only impannel- 


ed. — For the buſineſs, upon ſuch oc- 
calions, ought undoubtedly to be, rather 


to examine ann to try the | 


-acculed. 
Now, * en a e ee 


airs about being raviſhed, though nothing 


might have been farther from their thoughts 


at the time. They might perhaps have been 


ſo, in a natural ſenſe, though not in a 


legal -one—which: is all I pretend to con- 
tend for. And how is it poſliblefor-a man, 


or even twelve men, to declare upon their 


conſciences, under which of theſe predica- 


ments the evidence might have laboured ? 


Women then, moſt certainly, muſt be 


the beſt: judges in theſe myfieries of the 


| bona dea, and can quicklier diſcover whe- 
| ther the tefiimony. ariſe from a ſpirit of 


chaſtity , of extortion, or extenuation off 


the juror's own frailty. And a man. ought 
only to be condemned upon the firſt cate- 


gory.—For, if the fact itſelf ſhould be 
thought ſufficient to convict him, his ho- 


lineſs the Pope nen muſt n 


| ſuffer, 


131. In the fourteenth century, one Ni. 


— 
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eolao Gabrini di Rienzi, one of the loweſt 


of the people of Rome, had ſpirit and 
ambition enough to conceive a delign of 
compaſſing'the ſovereignty of the city— — 
and without money, friends, alliances, or 
military force, by the mere dint of orato- 


ry and perſeverance, he did at length ef- 


fectually obtain his objeet, and arrived allo 


to ſuch a pitch of power and influence, as 


to awe ſeveral of the potentates' of Eu- 
rope, and to be admitted an arbitrator of 
kingdoms. 7 
152. Even ſo late as near the beginning | 
of the ſixteenth century, a certain prieſt, 


having met with this paſſage, in ſome Greek 


author, 6 vc #5 avNogy mens human. 


immatorialis off „and finding, in his Lexi- 
oon that a Nee ſigniſied a flute or pipe, 


brought no leſs than fifteen arguments, in 


an academicalexereiſe to prove the human 
| foul to be a whifile. | 


133. Hentyhe Fourth, emperour of Ger- 
many, received the imperial diadem from 
the hands of Pope Celeſtine —who after 
he had placed it on his head, while he 
was on his knees, ee it an: again 
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with his ſacred. toe, to ſhew His auths- 
ity over the kings of the earth. 

154. The Jews ſent legates to Olixer 
Cromwell, to know whether he was bs 
the true Meſſiah. 

135. Pope Julius the Seton was b 
1 the Bible, when an account was brought 
him of his troops being beaten by: the 
French. Upon which the threw down the 


book on the floor, out of —— to the 


partiality of Heaven. | TREES 

256. The name of Trends 4 is & hy 
to the nation: It was.derived from a people 
who: were denominated: Francs, from the 
remarkable. ſpirit of 25 Wiſh for Which n 
had been diſtinguiſhed. 


. . Gay: bad fo poorly ſuccumbed p 


Nabe eee eee become them 


and the dunghill, not che e en 
ſhould be their enſigg. | 

157. Stephen Batthorius , da of Po- 
land, ſaid, that God had reſerved three 


things to himſelf — —the power. of crea- 


tion, the knowledge of future events and 
\ the dominion over our conſciences. 


158. The Romans were, a wicked people | 
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in their public policy, though virtuous in | : 
their private morals. They made uſe = 4: 
the baſeſt, moſi opprellive, and moſt eruel 
methods of aggrandizing their empire 
by ſubjecting all their neighbours to the 
yoke firſt, and then, by the help of ſlaves 
of their own making, extending their ty- 
ranny over the reſt of the world. The pu- 
nica fides of the Carthaginians was never 
ſo great, as the faithleſſneſs and ee 
of the Romans. 
159. Ancient Rome 3 herſelf 
| miſtreſs — — which is worſe than maſ- 
| ter — — of the world, under her conſuls, 
by the ſame methods that ſhe continued 
ſo afterwards under her popes. 1 
The good of the commonwealth, was 
the former pretext——and the good of the-, 
church, was the latter one. Theſe being 
the firſt principles, to which all others. 
were to be ſubordinate, whatever. vice, 
5 falſehood, or oppreſſion, that could. fa- | 
7 vour either of thele dominions, were con- 
=  fidered as public virtue, or pious fraud. 13 
160. It was lucky, and worthy of re- 
mark, that juſt when the Greek and Ro- 
man e had riſen to the higheft pitch of 
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perſonal hereilm; eto, virtue, and ex- 

ample——and that hiftory had been in 

full poſſeſſion of the facts—their languages 

ſhould fall' ſuddenly into corruption and 
decay, by the deſtruction of their em- 

Pires, ſo as to become dead ones. 

It is by chis means that they have 55 
tained to become claffical ſtudies, and we 
read tHeir authors univerſally, or univer- 
fitally, at leaſt, with pleaſure and improve- 
ment — which it had been impoſlible to 

bave done, had thoſe tongues, like the 
living ones, continued ſtill to have been 
altered, commixed, or enriched, and ſo 
have become obſolete ,"as they muſt ha ve 
done, long before the aera when they 
were firſt” eftabliſhed as a nee * JS. 
European colleges, 

161. Boyle, in his Seraphic rote, 175 8 
Our Saviour is ſo near unto God, that 
he might well have ſaid, I and the fu- 
ther are one. By which he ſeems to have 
thought, that Chriſt Tpoke only W 

| ly in fuch expreſſions. 

Boyle bad fiudied the Weites: ; both 
Wl a commentator and divine. Nay, in 
the beginning of the twentieth ſeetion of 
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his wy: — he expreſely ſays, that he 
had taken ſome: © 3 in the ogy iy wv 
controverſial divinity.” | | 
His abilities were great, and his' ſenſe 
of religion warm— —ſo that, both as an 
- enthuſiaſt and a theologiſt, he would pro- 
bably have delivered himſelf more Atha- 
nafianly, if he had not -been-reftrained, 
both as a motuphyician and an hs. ne 
fitor. | a | 
162. Lewis the thirteenth took partieu- 
lar notice of De Retz, afterwards cardi- 
nal, for his generoſity and virtue, in piac- 
ing a girl in a convent, who had been 
ſold to him by her mother; as alſo for 
his "bravery, in defiring his atagoniſt to 
take up his ſword again, which he had 
dropt, on his foot ſlipping i in-a duel with | 
him. 8 
The ONE. to Tuch inſtances, of ma- 
gnanimity and virtue, in private life, is 
the being a king. This is the only way 
that a monarchy can be faid to be Pre“ 
ferable to a commonwealth. / 13 
As this is the moſt eee - 
with which princes. are endued, I am ſur- 
Priſed that they are not fond of exerting 
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it oftener than they do, during their ab- 
undant leifure,—- —For, like Lucretius's 
gods, they generally leave the affairs of 
the world to take care of themſelves, under 
the agency of but ſecond · beſt cauſes—or the 
direction of chance, not choice —and their |; 
miniſters take care, or don't take care, of 19 
1 all the buſineſs of ſtate, without ever troub-9 
E ting them—till ng it is gane —or un- by 
„ FH 
16g. Doctor 3 ſaid, that Pope had F 
put Achilles into petticoats, again— —al- 
 luding, I ſuppoſe, to his firſt diſguiſe 
among the daughters of nn, „ and 
to the fetters of chyme. 
164. What has ſurpriſed me moſt i in x if. 
tory „is, to read of ſo few kings who have 
abdicated their thrones—not above a do- 
zen or two at the moſt! 

1865. I Chirted myſelf this morning the 
moment I got out of bed There happen - 
ed to be a large bier glals juſt before me; 

Which expoſed me to myſelf, ſtark naked. 
x 4 had never, in all m life, leon, ſuch a 
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Agure, with my arms a-kimbo,: reſemb- 
ling, both in ſhape and complexion , one 
of your new-faſhioned brown Dutch tea 
kitchens—but alas! without a ſalamander. 
Upon a cloſe fcrutiny on all my parts, 
I could fairly account for every inch, 
member; or cixcumfſtance about me, except 
my nipples.— The horſe, the bull, the 
ram—nor even the baboon, which comes 
neareſt to man — —have them. not, No 

ther male animal of the creation is in- 
cumbered with ſuch parts, as actually ap- 
pear to be of no more ule to me than the 
are to the lady nen. anentange in 

| chapter XxxIii. 

4866. A ſolution of the three riddles: men- 

Wn: — Ons 185. be 

0 ciel! ag py mon coeur «ak forees 
F ſuffifentes, 11. 

1 old en ſupporter des 3 f 

| [7 e een Se ene 

34 15 $14 MES #0 2 ONE es, ; 

50 mikitom Tongas maneat par ultima, 

ot 8 . 9 ie, 3; 

= Sm quantum n fot erit tua dice. 
re * * 
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n forft ate 5 the een eat 
1 cries, * 1 S893 
ere auto mee them, the 4 vine re 


"ex © - plies. i r * 1. "4 2 


- 
I * 


1 You: can eaſily tow the contrivance of 
3 it. The initials only of each word are 
fet Ae 18 a Wen . for rer * 
ter in it. eine 
I here make a eee 1 to 

the public, for the benefit of the preſs. It 
will be a much better method of deſigning 
names that one dares not print out, than 
the common way of A——, B——, etc. 
As for example, Suppoſe you had been 
abufing a corrupt miniſter till you were tired 
Ebut indeed, right or wrong, they are 
all abuſed— and then were to conclude 
Four ſpite, with ſaying, The man I mean 
is S— —h, — how readily might one mil. 7 
take this for Sandwich? But were it wrote 
1 5 thus, S------, the obloquy would be ob- 7% 
| viated— —nor would the candid public it 
- ſuffer muliguity to avail itſelf of the Ode 
, quibble, h non eft lifterg——'—while the | 0 
dseypherer would, ſoon end rr ne Ry 
* conſtruing it inte Sejanus. | 
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Ws An explanation of che inſcription 


in ner "_ a Nalin assi 
TT 3s} Li i466 
Quo- anguis tri 1 diro eum vulnere 


ftravit, | 5 
Ho r ſanguis Chrifti miro tum munere 
lait. 


„ * r 
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8 comparing hls two F 2 
mer, you may ſee ho artfully the middle 


line of he former is made up from parts 


of the firſt, which ſerve equally to anfwer 
to the fragments of the re 1 Die 
etles nugae. Rt. Tail o n ia 
168. Female vanuity. bv Miner- 
va, the-goddels of wiſdom, is ſaid to have 
caſt away her pipe, upon being told by 
her maids ef honour, that it uſed to diſ- 
compoſe her features and would never 


fuffer herſelf to be ſerved; as all the other 


goddeſſes had ſo notorioufly EG for nn 
of ſpoiling: her hape. | 
169. A friend of mine once had Hate 
ed a particular àverſion to perſons who 
had been born with red hair, He carried 


_ this ſtrange prejudice to an extravagant 


length. He uſed to ſay, that he could never 


confide in a friend or a'mifireſs ofthis cum · 


Mie Koran, Vol. III. 2 
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plexion for that the men Nen en 8 
women friſky, nun u 
An inftance or two of this kind POP 
rr his philoſophy, with as much 
reaſon as the jockey, in an old ſtory, had 
for the reverſe—who having once met with 
a good horſe, who happened to be cropt- 
eared, pronounced that cropt-eared hor- 
ſes were naturally .goo0d.—A. barber too 
recommended: aerger razors from the 


lame. experience. ae Ho * 


Red hair is only a ah it be any fign 
at all—of warm or lively affections; and 
operates. according. to the ruling paſſion , 
ef love, religion, ambition, play, revenge, 
ete.—which differs equally both in men 
and women of all complexions. And I 
have always found more virtue in warm 
affections, than in lukewarm ones. 
Warm paſſions may be tempered, mn 
ones can never be brought to ſeeth. 

170. In the Paſſion, painted by Michael 
Angelo, the Virgin is finely deſcribed, 
according to her peculiar cireumſtances 
though certainly moſt abſurdly, _y ok 
general idea of ſuch a ſituation 

- Sho Bands angered and looking « on — 


2 1 's R 2 
N 3 wh * 
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Mfferings' of her Son, without grief, with- 
out pity, without regret, without tears 
becauſe ſhe is ſuppoſed to have known 
that the event was to be finally happy. 

What different opinions muſt a Chrif- 
tian and a Muſſulman form of this piece? 


* 


171 1. Nunc itaque et verſus , , et caetera 
| ludicra ponos _ 
 Quodv verum , at que decens, curo, et rogo = 
| et omnis in hoe ſum, 
_- Erisr. | 


; * 


„ 
11 ö 


T met n wich the 3 lines, 
which are, in ſenſe, and almoſt in words, 
the very lame with the mer: 


Hie igitur erty # ef 8 33 pono; ; 
Quod verum , atque bonum eft , inguiro 8 
5 et totus in hoc Sum. 


The author of the latter lines was * 


quoted, in the paſſage from whence I have 
taken them— which was the Lemma to 

the Idyllia of Theocritus, tranflated' by 
- Creech, So that I cannot determine which 


might have been the plagiariſt, * com- 
paring their different aeras. 


Is not * Precious morlel for the exi- 
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| tics? Let me conjecture about it. My of. 
nion is, that Creech meant to have quot- 


—ä———— 4 — SP CAO 
* 


% 


ed Horace; and his memory failing him, 


he might have ſupplied: the verſe out of 


his own head as is eee the! c 
in repeating without book. af 
My reaſon is . ranflated 


Horace, though badly ; : but muſt certainly 


bave remembered the above pallage in 


him — and 1 cannot loppoſe that he would 


have taken worle lines to the ſame pur- 
poſe from any other writer. 
Now the verum, atque bonum, in the 


latter diftich, are, in ſtrictnels of philo- 
ſophy, the ſame-thing.—But there is a 


beautiful diſtinction between the verum, 
etgue decens, in the firſt lines. Horace 
joins manners with morals, and adds s good- 


me to virtue. 


Perhaps the anonymous lines n te 
a may be in Lucretius—I have read 


but little of -bim--from whom Horace is 
aid to have borrowed not only his prin- 


ciples of the Epicurean philoſophy, but 


to have taken ſeveral /paſſages out of his 
 writings—among” which this may ee | 
be * * „ % e 
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\- Creech tranſlated boch of theſe authors, 
and might naturally be ſuppoſed to have 
been partial to the one which * had the 
beſt ſucceſs with. i es: ky 
172. As obfiaate as a n in an er 
This would have been a fitter fimile for 
Homer to have applied to Ajax or Dio- 
mede— Which is it? for I will not take 
the trouble to look, though the Uiad n 
now on my table. | 
Madame Dacier defends the Ann to 


the aſs, in ſuch a way as deſerves not a 


ſerious anſwer. — She had muck better have 
agreed with Horace., and have nn that 


Hmile under the head of San G 16614 


Auiguando bonus Uormitat Homerus, ; 


173. Ariftotle's Art -of Pegtly: is the beſt 
eſteemed piece of criticiſm among the an- 
cients. How came he te excel both Horace 
and Vida, though better poets,” and who 


had alle the — of bet him 


before they wrote? 5 

- Becauſe: they only aa e im- but his: 
had copied Nature, —All bis rules, as Pere 
Rapin ſays, are but n nn 
or realen vedueed d . i $307 al 
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174. Sosse ach the altitudes or FRI of 
Wi philoſophy; are, to doubt our ſenſes; to 
I | _ diſcredit our own exiftence, and to require 
4 | —  Impoſlible demonſtrations for ſelf-evident 
0 : Propoktions. Lins Kispbih⸗ % er 
= - 275; The philoſopher, I think it was 
1 Des Cartes, Who, after a world of deep 
1 reflection, laid, . Cagito; ergo ſum, 
| might as well have ſaid, dubito at ſirſt, 
md hare deduced his ergo from thenee at 
3 dnace. For, in this caſe, to doubt is to 
If be certain. bu a6 Et afoul ul ie v1; 
I 24376. See the account of the plays, 1 
= the\Myſteries, deleribed in the pope to 
35 Don Quixote. 
= Cervantes ridicules.- Penances and Prieſt- | 
| craft throughout but knows not where 
9 to ſtop.— — The whipping of Sancho, for 
3 | the diſenchantment-of Duleinea, and the 
1 | twitching: and pinking him for the reſur- 
= rection of Altifidora ;' are profane. alluſions. 
| I An the latter manoeuvre, when one of 
the executioners pinches his face, he cries. 
out, our fingers Imell of vinegar.” — 
= «And they gave him a ponges* bee 
1 | vinegat, to drink“? r 
In his laſt volume, chapters XV. and 


, * oY 


XIX. he has a ſtroke at che church, who 

will not redeem or abſolde gratis, as their 

maſter did?" babes at abe, eee e 
all this While? 

177. I have n whats | eee 
againſt the real preſence, to prove that 
matter was not capable of ubiquity—and 
as many more, not to prove that it was. 

This i is 7 47 that, libraries axe filled! 
Mafter Triglyph? s ſcheme for o ane, in ; chap- 
ter XCV. of, the Triumvirate—though. pol- 
bly my own works might haye un ex- 

cluded from it. 3 
1 478. By the canon law, i if a. cardinal 
be accuſed. of fornication, there, muſt. be a 
ſeptuagint of witneſſes to prove. it=-So that 
he muſt kiſs, 0 girl at the. market-croſs, at 
leaſt, to be convicted. — How many more 
would be requiſite to convict a pope? 


179. Socxates has framed, an allegory , 
for pleaſure, as allied to Pain, that re- 
ſembles Soriblerus's deſcription. of the Lin- 
damira-Indamoro.— For though their faces 
are turned different ways, there is no 
enjoying one, OO EN with 
the ether io s nd gta) . 


* * 


figure, as to ſay that a perſon was drown- 
4 , J 
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180. Sir Francis Bacon — It is enough 
. juſt to mention his name only, to ſhew 
how well entitled he Was to remembrance 


bere- both on account of eee 


nne „loge N ay 1 ** 


<6 « The. wulf, 1 ee. nende oF 
2 Po , 20 875 1 


2 
« C8 154 4 2 


"I 81. The ancient phittophy wel 
ed . ſpirit, and the modern, in order to 
be even with it, has [piritualized matter, : 
— What extremes are men liable to run 
into, who depart one line from common 
Tenſe! | . 

182. We ridicule the Trifh , TP ſaying 
Kilt for killed. —But their authority bears 
no lels a name than Spenſer. e 

183. Tam deeft avgro-gquod habet, quam, 
guod 1 non habet. | 


5 2 1 1 ＋ 
22 by 


184. — Taboras in en et 
Daus puer meliors Kaum. q 10 
ee eee Lid. 1. 0a. A 


29264 Tig 13 oe: aN Kull anms 
How was it pollible este or no 
Diviarn; to ber guilty of Iuch a; confuſion 


_ ing, in one line; and worthy of a better 
flame in another??? 
This was going through fire and water 
for a metaphor, with two witneſſes. 

183. Among the unaccountable 4eliri- 


ums of human nature, there was a man, 


mentioned in ancient hiftory, who fancied 
that he had got ſome” of ' Ariftophanes's 
ets af in his E nz, N 5 
coax; o0p,' . | 


186. — ran, 0 dire omen! 


7 found, my weapon had the arras pierc” 'd, B 


Juft where the fatal tale was interwoven , 
How the Sic T. heban r ſlew his father.” 
Oar HAN» 


8 * - © 18 _ 112 PRY 1 18 . * 21 4 


What has: the fatal tale of Oedipus to 
40 with the peculiarity of Chamont's fitua- 
tion? If he muſt have a dire omen — 
though I fee no reaſon for any imagery 


here at all—he had better have framed | 


his allufion upon the Roman ſtory, 
Where the infatuate brother ſtew! his ants 


£8 110. 


for this he was fierce enough to e e 


himſelf, had he found her guilty. 
187. Doctor Ruſſel f 987 or a woman 


4 
; 
: 
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may have milk, without being pregnant, 
or having had a child. 
288. Lam in poſſeſſion of a. faculty, at 
any time I pleaſe, of communicating; a 
fenfible pleaſure to myſelf, withoat action, 
idea, or reflection — by fimple volition 
merely. — The ſenſation. is in a degree 
between feeling and titillation, and re- 
ſembles the thrilling which permeates the 
joints of the body, upon ä and 
yawning, | 

. 189. Crabs, lobfiers, toads, ſerpents , 
and other animals, have been found in- 


cloſed; alive, and in full vigour, in compact 
oak, and i in ſolid fione. gs p 
30 that it appears there are creatures 
formed by nature for reſpiration, which 
yet can ſubbft, without irs: in a 1 
natural ſtate. 
Were I to deve limued myſelf ſolely to_ 
ſuch extraordinary myſteries in natural 
philoſophy: as theſe; I could have ſupplied 
this part of my work entirely, without 
baving applied to any other reſort. But I 
thought that a greater variety, under the 
general head of Memorabilia, might have 
been more amuling to my readers. 
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However, I think that I have furniſhed 
the ſpeculation of the curious with inſtances 
ſufficient, in this Iatter claſs, to hint to 
infidels, that the common and obvious 
courſe of nature comprelends not all the 
powers of Providence. 

Oui fludet, orat. 


This I have ſaid, ſomewhere, before— 
but it can never be too often repeated by 


| Your affectionate humble ſervant, 


TRIA JUNCTA IN UNO. 
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